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“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought J was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see that one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, 
traveling any other way. There’s adventure, dis- 
covery—but with all the rough edges taken off. 


Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip— 


this week, this spring, or this summer . 
Greyhound is an every-season traneportasions, on 
healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventila- 
tion in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations ! 


Go by Greyhound, for your Spring Vacation or your 
Easter week-end. Get a preview of the pleasant, scenic 
travel you'll enjoy on a longer trip this summer. 
Remember, you can go three miles by Greyhound 
at the cost of driving a small car just one mile! 


THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 


Just write on the line below the place or places you're planning to visit this spring or summer. Then mail this coupon 
to the GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal., for a bright pictorial travel 
booklet, also low fares and suggested routes. 


Information on trip to: 


Name 


Address 
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California Teachers 
Association 


President: John A. Sexson 
Vice-President: John F. Brady 
State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud 
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DIRECTORS 


JoHN A. SEXSON, Chairman 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
JoHN F. Brapy 
et ew Superintendent of 


ools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
RoBert L. Birp 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
LAWRENCE E, CHENOWETH 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Bakersfield 
Ep. I. Cook 
Teacher, Sacramento Junior College 
A. O. COOPERRIDER 
Principal, High School, Arcata 
Water T. HELMs 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 
Mrs, PAULINE MERCHANT 
Teacher, Washington School 
Garden Grove 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE PARKER SMITH 


Teacher, Soto Street School 
Los Angeles 


SECTION OFFICERS 
Bay 
S. EpNA Macurre, President 


Prin.-Teacher, Park School, 
Mill Valley 


ALBERT S. COLTON, Vice-President 
Principal, Herbert Hoover Junior 
High School, Oakland 

Eart G. Grip_ey, Secretary-Treasurer 
Room 1, 2163 Center St., Berkeley 


Central 


HaROLD OLSON, President 
Principal, Delano High School 
WILLIAM DIENSTEIN, Vice-President 
Teacher, Taft Union High School 


H. W. Pat KELLy, Secretary-Treasurer 


Deputy County Superintendent 
of Schools, 512 Kaweah Avenue 
Visalia 


Central Coast 


a BINSACCA, President 

eacher, Agriculture 
Santa Cruz Senior High School 

James P. Davis, Vice-President _ 
aa San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hollister 

T. S. MacQuippy, Secretary 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Watsonville 

CuHares E, TEACH, Treasurer 
City Superintendent of Schools 
San Luis Obispo 


North Coast 


Paut C. Bryan, President 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Bragg 

EMIL J. SPIERING, Vice-President 
Principal, Elementary School, 
Ferndale 

R. J. McKeay, Vice-President 

igh School, Mendocino 

Ropert U. RICKLEFS, Vice-President 
Principal, Hoopa Valley Union 

SHIRLEY A. PERRY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Teacher, Ukiah High School 
535 Dora Avenue, Ukiah 


Northern 


JAMES N. GARDNER. President 
Teacher, C. K. McClatchy Senior 
High School, Sacramento 

MICHAEL NUGENT, JR., Vice-President 
District Superintendent, Greenville 

Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent, Auburn 

J. D. Sweeney, Treasurer 
Red Bluff 


Southern 


LEONARD L. BOWMAN, President 
Teacher, Santa Barbara High School 

HELEN M. Lorn, Vice-President 
Teacher, Ford Boulevard School 
Los Angeles 

Wayne F. BowEN, Treasurer 
Teacher, Miramonte School, 
Los Angeles 

F. L. THURSTON, Executive Secretary 
200 Continental Building, 
408 South Spring Street. Los Angeles 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENTS 


Bay Section: 


President, Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer, 1151 Shattuck Avenue, 


Berkeley ; vice-president, Barthol W. Pearce, teacher of social sciences. Union 


High School, 


nora; secretary, Buelah 


, teacher, Marin School, Albany; 


treasurer, Robert W. Watson, 531 Francisco Drive, Burlingame. 


Central Section: 


¢ President, Clyde Quick, Chowchilla High School; vice- 
resident, Alfred C. Baer, Corcoran High School; secreta 


ry, Frank Poytress. 


Merced High School; treasurer, Juanita Pettis, Lowell School, Bakersfield. 


Central Coast Section: 


President, Donald G. Wright, teacher, commercial 


subjects, Junior High School, San Luis Obispo; vice-president, C. O. Moulder. 


teacher general mechanics and mechanical d 


rawing, Watsonville Union High 


School ; secretary-treasurer, Robert E. Burton, teacher science, Santa Cruz Senior 


High School. 
North Coast Section: 
Elementary School. 


President, Mrs. Alma Thompson, teacher, Ferndale 
Elementary School; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Neal T. 


cClure, teacher, Ukiah 


Northern Section (new): President, Lottiellen {abaece. Sutter Junior High 


School, Sacramento; vice-president, Thomas Ross, 


lk Grove Union Elementary 


School ; secretary, Frances Fotheringhame, Orland Union School ; treasurer, 


immie Hill, Susanville—Pending confirm 
ducation at annual meeting, April, 1938. 


ation by C. T. A. State Council of 


Southern Section: President, Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, 855 North Avenue 50, 
Los Angeles ; veer gereeees Ralph D. Rich, 220 West Kendall, Corona; secre- 


tary, Eric Gray, 
Merchant, Garden Grove. 
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orth Tujunga Avenue, Burbank ; 





treasurer, Mrs. Pauline 
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California Teachers Association offers its members placement service at 


nominal cost. Members seeking placement service should 


Earl G. 


Gridley, 2163 Center Street, Peneey, phone THornwall 5600; or Carl A. 
o' 


Bowman, 200 Continental Building, 
phone TRinity 1558. 





There are 37,000 copies of this issue 


Sierra Educational News is published monthly (except July and August) by California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Telephone GArfield 


0175. Entered at San Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. $2.00 per year; 20 cents per cepy 


urth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles. 
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DISCOVERY OF MARIAS PASS 


Arthur L. Scott, San Francisco 


A TRAIN traveler today, crossing the 
Continental Divide along the southern bor- 
der of Glacier National Park can look out 
the car window and see a life-size bronze 
statue of a man. 

That man—John F. Stevens—was the last 
of a long line of hardy explorers whose quest 
was a new low-altitude crossing of the north- 
ern Rockies that explorers had sought but 
missed ever since Lewis and Clarke in 1804. 
Mr. Stevens was a survey chief for the Great 
Northern Railway when he made his historic 
discovery. 

In the winter of 1889, Stevens set out to 
find the long-sought, low-level pass through 
the Rockies —the pass that would greatly 
shorten the rail route to the Pacific North- 
west and the coast. That such a pass existed 
had long been believed. But the Blackfeet 
Indians had a superstitious fear of the re- 
gion and would not act as guides to white 
explorers. 

Stevens set forth from Fort Assinniboine, 
seven miles southeast from the present city 
of Havre, Montana. Through a blizzard he 
made his way to the Blackfeet agency, some 


160 miles westward, where he finally en- 
gaged a Flathead Indian who did not share 


the Blackfeet superstition about the mystical 


terrors of the region. 

It was December and bitter cold when 
Stevens and his Indian guide set out on 
snowshoes to find the headwaters of the 
Marias River—where the pass was believed 
to be. They were still several miles from 
their objective when the Indian gave up. 
Stevens carried on, found the pass and sat- 
isfied himself that he had really crossed the 
Divide. By this time it was dark. 

Unable to build a fire in the deep snow, 
Stevens spent the night walking to and fro 
to keep from freezing. Next morning he re- 
turned to find the Indian almost dead from 
the cold. Together they went back to the 
Blackfeet agency. 

Thus Marias Pass, which had been almost 
found by Lewis and Clarke in 1804 and had 
been vaguely known of even before that, 
was finally put on a map. 

In later years Mr. Stevens commenting on 
his remarkable achievement, said simply, “It 
took a rather strong man to do that job. I 


Glacier Park Hotel, 12 miles from the Stevens monument; photo courtesy 
Glacier National Park 
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was pretty strong in those days.” It was said 
of Mr. Stevens that he saw nothing romantic 
in his exploit. It was in line of duty and 
that was that. When the late great James J 
Hill—the “Empire Builder”—instructed him 
to find the low pass which the Indians sur- 
rounded with so much fear and secrecy, he 
went out and found it. Later he helped Mr 
Hill build the Great Northern Railway 
through this pass on its transcontinental 
span between St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. 


Lewis and Clarke 


Marias Pass was almost discovered 88 
years earlier by Lewis and Clarke. That, too. 
is an interesting story which begins with 
Thomas Jefferson, third president of the 
United States. 


For some years before he became presi 
dent, Thomas Jefferson had been anxious 
to investigate the land between what was 
then called the “back’’ of the United States 
and the Pacific Ocean. His idea was that the 
western part of the continent should be ex- 
plored by native Americans rather than by 
Europeans. 


When he became president in 1801, he 
began at once to lay plans to send an expe: 
dition up the Missouri River, over the Rocky 
Mountains and down the Ouragan (now the 


Columbia) River. 


Jefferson appointed his private secretary, 
Captain Merriwether Lewis, to head the ex- 
pedition. Captain Lewis chose as his asso- 
ciate William C. Clarke, younger brother of 
George Rogers Clarke. The exploration was 
ostensibly scientific in nature. But before it 
got under way, the Louisiana Purchase 
brought the entire territory under the Amer- 
ican flag and the party set out from St 
Louis as an official government survey. 


Starting out in May, 1804, the party con- 
sisting of 48 men ascended the Missouri 
River, their first objective being the Mandan 
villages near the center of what is now 
North Dakota. They battled the strong cur- 
rent and treacherous snags of the Missouri 
for 1600 miles, arriving at their destination 
—near the present site of Bismarck, N. D.. 
late in October. There they built a number 
of huts and called the place Fort Mandan. 


In April, 1805, the expedition set forth 
again. There were now but 32 in the party, 
the rest having returned to St. Louis. A 
month later, having passed the mouth of the 
Yellowstone River, they got their first view 
of the mountains. On the second day of 
June they reached a fork in the river and 
were in some doubt as to which way to pro 
ceed. 


Captain Lewis ascended the north branch 
—Captain Clarke the south. Returning to 
the fork, they compared notes, decided that 
the south branch was the Missouri and ac 
cordingly named the north branch Marias 
River. 


Had Lewis and Clarke followed the tribu- 
tary Marias River to its source they would 
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have found a shorter and easier way to the 
Pacific Coast in Marias Pass—which was not 
discovered until 84 years later. Instead, they 
continued up the Missouri to its source and 
from there continued over an Indian trail 
until they reached westward-flowing streams. 

But, having reached and passed the Con- 
tinental Divide, they were faced with most 
dificult problems. They were unable to find 
navigable waters and were forced to con- 
tinue overland over rough and precipitous 
country. However, finding a tribe of friendly 
Indians, they obtained necessary horses and 
supplies. Eventually the expedition reached 
the Columbia River and, in November, 1805, 
the Pacific Ocean. There, near the present 
city of Astoria, they established winter quar- 
ters. 

Lacking almost every necessity, Lewis and 


Clarke were obliged to start back early. Had 
it not been for friendly Indians on the way, 
it is doubtful if they would have won their 
way back. They had no trade goods. But 
some of the tribes generously scorned pay- 
ment for supplies—others accepted medical 
treatment in payment. 

After an absence of over two years, the 
party returned to St. Louis, reaching there 
in September, 1806. They had traveled over 
6000 miles—mostly through unknown wil- 
derness. A business traveler today would be 
impatient if it took him more than two 
weeks to cover the same territory in a train. 

The maps made by Lewis and Clarke con- 
tributed greatly to the knowledge of our 
country’s geography. And certainly their 
notes and journals have provided some of 
the most thrilling pages in American history. 


Not many men are present when their own monuments are erected—Stevens was 


and see 


Glacier Park 


@ Great Northern Railway’s 
luxurious Empire Builder train takes 
you in air-conditioned comfort to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago. Your 
choice of accommodations—Standard 
Sleeper, New Style Tourist Sleeper 
or Luxury Coach. Fares arelow. Excel- 
lent meals for as little as 50 cents. 


@ If you are going east between 
June 15 and September 15, plan to 
spend some time in Glacier National 
Park—the “sublime wilderness” of 60 
glaciers, 250 alpine lakes, 1001 
waterfalls. A short jaunt takes you to 
the Prince of Wales Hotel in the 
Canadian Rockies. All-expense tours 
enable you to see both Glacier and 
Waterton Lakes Park at small cost. 


ConsultA.L.Scott,Gen’l Agt.Pass’r Dept. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 
or 
W. E. McCormick, Gen’! Agt. 
605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


-- -~- MAIL COUPON TODAY 


I am interested in a trip to 
Flease send me information. 
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using 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
ww 


EUROPE .. . Escorted Tours — 
$.S. Normandie, June 15 and 29, from 
New York, $665. 


$.S. Queen Mary, June 22 and July 6, 
from New York, $685. 


$.S. Vulcania, June 25, from New York, 
$685. 


. visiting England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy. 
Other tours include Scandinavia, U. S. 
S$. R., Austria, Hungary, and other coun- 
tries. 


France, 


MEXICO ... under expert leader- 


ship, from San Francisco, June II, 
with opportunity to attend University 


of Mexico Summer Session. Extension 


trip to Guatamale. 


ALASKA... Weekly sailings to 
Skagway, price from $90. Great Circle 


Yukon River Tours with escort leave 
June 17-18-July 2-16 and 29. Price from 
$440. 


A note, a telepbone call, or a visit to any Ameri- 
can Express office is the first step toward 
carrying out your plans 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 


COMPLETE WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


253 Post Street, San Francisco 
609 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 


American Express Travelers Checks Always 
Protect Your Funds 


Believe It or Not 


The young man with the elongated spats 
and other Scottish accouterments as shown 
in the accompanying picture, is none other 
than D. F. Robertson, a native of Perth, 
Scotland. 


This young man emigrated to America a 
good many years ago. He got the travel bug 
on his journey over and has been traveling 
ever since. 

In 1894 he started as assistant purser on 
the American liner City of New York. Two 


. . . Emigrated to America Many 
Years Ago 


years later he “pursed” on the City of Ches- 
ter, a steamer which burned oil lamps for 
illumination and on which the third-class 
passengers brought their own eating utensils. 
The company was generous and supplied the 
food. 

In 1900 Mr. Robertson became purser of 
the SS Ohio, operating from Seattle to 
Nome, Alaska, during the Klondike boom. 
In 1902 he became purser on the SS Min- 
nesota, the largest steamer on the Pacific, 
operating from Seattle to the Orient. This 
steamer was built by James J. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern Railway, to carry 
Chinese to and from the Orient. Shortly 
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after the ship was built the United States 
government passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. 

On March 1, 1904, “D. F.”° was appointed 
manager of the safe deposit department of 
California Savings Bank in Los Angeles. In 
conjunction with this he operated the travel 
bureau, which was the foundation for his 
present organization. He has been at the 
present location, 408 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, for 34 years. 

In June 1938 Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 
will leave on their 26th trip around the 
world. In passing, it may be well to say 
they will travel “under the auspices of the 
D. F. Robertson Travel Bureau’ — which 
they highly recommend to all interested in 
going anywhere. 


EUROPEAN 
SURVEY TOUR 


with Prof. FREDERICK C. BUTTER- 
FIELD, B.A., late of James Milliken 
University and others. 


An especially comprehensive tour, with a 

leader who os made the world his ote 

. . » emphasizing the significant ar 

France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Eng- 

_ Sail Tourist Class June 3. 49 days, 
15. 


THE JUNE GRAND 
TOUR 


with DR. FREDERICK E. EMMONS, 
Ph.D., famous educator and travel ex- 
pert—and MARY F. EMMONS, well 
known art lecturer. 


An extensive cultural survey of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, ely, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, England 

‘a liberal education! Sail ‘Tourist Class 
tiie’ 24. 66 days, $980. 


CULTURAL 
BACKGROUND TOUR 
OF NORTHERN 
EUROPE 


with DR. FREDERICK HOUK LAP, 
Director of N.E.A. for New York State, 
President High School Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation. 


The picturesque past, and its influence on 
the living present . ..in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Scotland, England. Sail 
Tourist Class July 2. 44 days, $735. 


THE JULY GRAND 
TOUR 


with J. MILNOR DOREY, M.A., for- 
merly of the faculty of the University 
of Maryland and others, former Execu- 
tive Secretary of the P.E.A. 


A remarkable itinerary through France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia, Holland, England 
‘Sideum cok Geabeaeene Bepiede ond 

urg espeare Festi an 
the historic is Gucldegaaae of “William Tell” 
at Interlaken. Sailing Tourist Class July 2. 
63 days, $960. 


Certain a epee grant academic credit« 
for many of ‘University Tours”’ . . - 
for Booklet 15-H write to 587 Fifth Ace., 
New York. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
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Displacement 


Wouen you speak of the displacement 
tonnage of a ship you mean the weight of 
the water that would be necessary to fill the 
space occupied by the hull of the ship. The 
law was discovered by Archimedes two and 
a half centuries B. C. 

k * & 


In Scandinavia 


H. E. Kjorlie, principal, Nevada City 
High School, spent the past summer in Eng- 
land, Norway, and Sweden, where, during 
the course of his eleven-week visit he was 
able to take 1200 feet of movies and 250 
frames of still films. Mr. Kjorlie reported an 
especially interesting visit through the Stock- 
holm Technical High School. 


“I had the best time in my 
life with you last summer.’ 
Bernice Huff 
Sparrows Point, Md.’* 


AS CHEAP TO GO AS TO STAY 


See the EAST 
Out-of-Doors WEST 
MEXICO or 
EUROPE 


@ EARN COLLEGE CREDIT— 
@® LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 


l. See the bistoric East—from the real, old South, 
to Quaint French Quebec; or 
2. Do pny Out West while visiting Colorado, 
California, Yosemite, the Northwest, Canada, Yel- 
lowstone, 8000 miles of refreshing good times! 
3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a unique way 
» Old Mexico with the modern new Mexico. 
Attend U. of Mexico Summer School if you like. 
4. Six Foreign Countries — Europe. At reasonable 
cost under our “6 in 1°’ plan, visit England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
WRITE FOR PREE BOOKS WHICH TELL 
THE WHOLE GRAPHIC STORY! 


GREATER UNIVERSITY of TOURS 
The SAFEWAY, Inc. 


BOX 6534 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me FREE travel books.. college credit 
information, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of my 


O East 0 West 0 Mexico (0 Europe 


How to See 


TWICE AS MUCH 
on Your Trip East! 


y ae a lot more to a trip east than just getting there. Why not see the country while 
you're at it? 

Southern Pacific offers you a simple way to see twice as much on your trip east: go on 
one of Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes and return on another one. Thus you see an 
entirely different part of the United States each way. You see TWICE AS MUCH as you 
would by going and returning on the same route. And you ride such famous trains as 
the Sunset Limited, Overland Limited, Golden State Limited, Cascade, Californian, San 


Francisco Challenger, Forty-Niner and the giant new Streamliner City of San Francisco. 


FREE TRAVEL SERVICE. Write today for our well illustrated travel guide, Four 


Scenic Routes East. Address F.S. McGinnis, Dept.SN-4, 65 Market St., San Francisco. We 


will be glad to answer your questions and prepare a detailed itinerary for you. No obligation. 


Southern Pacific 
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AN IDEAL EDUCATION* 
Dr. Frederick E. Emmons, Los Angeles 


How can we rise above the hum- 


drum of every-day life unless we 


broaden our vision by intelligent travel 
as well as by our reading? 

If our language, literature, law and 
very life itself were not so deeply em- 
bedded in Old World backgrounds and 
origins, it might be easier for us, in the 
self-confidence of American culture, to 


Go With COOK'S 


357 World Wide 
Offices To Serve You 


This summer, whether you take an es- 
corted Tour or an itinerary designed to 
your own specifications, set out with 
Cook's for the vacation of your life. Have 
357 offices at your disposal throughout 
the world. Write the Man at Cook's to- 
night about your travel objectives. Tickets 
cost no more—tour prices are inclusive, 
not F.O.B. Distinguished leadership—out- 
standing values! 


Tours For Those Who Act 
Quickly 


. Europe—for every purse. 

1. Select Tours — De Luxe 

2. Popular Tours — “correctly named” 

3. University Tours— American Uni- 
versity Leaders 

4. Thrift Tours — “Economical” 

5. Mediterranean Cruise 

“ American Export — Bi-monthly 

Roma Cruise June 30 


Il. South America — Two Outstanding 
Summer Tours 


Consult the Man at Cook’s about Mexico 
—Alaska—Hawaii—South Seas—Australia 
—Panama Canal and New York 


COOK'S 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


520 West Sixth Street 318 Stockton Street 
Los Angeles, Tr. 3101 San Francisco, Ex. 3512 


9648 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills 
Ox. 2331 


FOR SAFETY — CARRY FUNDS IN 
Cook's Traveller's Checques 


sit at home in indifference as to how 
the other peoples of the world live and 
have lived. 


For all who appreciate their Old 
World heritage, there is always a call 
to foreign shores. 


To obtain the most in travel one must 
take with him the mental resources by which 
he may be truly conscious of the new ex- 
periences that will confront him. 


These may come as the emotion that arises 
when one stands before some of the world’s 
masterpieces in painting, sculpture or archi- 
tecture; they may come in a panorama of 
places where men have fought for causes 


good and bad. 


They may come through the incense-laden_ 


air that fills the lofty aisles of some Gothic 
shrine. There, in the cathedral, one may see 
how forest aisles and “depth of woods” 
have been transmuted and idealized into 
vaulted nave, transept, choir, and high em- 
bowered roof, while the stained-glass win- 
dows recall the splendors of a sunset seen 
through leafy boughs against a sky of ravish- 
ing color. 


At Rome, in the storied stones of the 
Forum, we may find page after page of the 
history of the Eternal City, from its found- 
ing down through the ages of the Republic 
and Empire to the present. 


Ancient, medieval, and modern Rome are 
there with their messages of pathos and dis- 
aster. Crumbling brick walls and lone col- 
umns stand like sentries watching over the 
dead capital that once ruled an empire from 
the borders of Scotland to the Euphrates. 


We may walk the streets of Florence and 
gaze at its sturdy palaces that have changed 
so little since the days of Leonardo and Lor- 
enzo the Magnificent, or we may drift lazily 
in a gondola on the shadowy canals of Ven- 
ice with the satisfying pleasure of a long- 
wished-for dream come true. 


In Florence, in the open court of the 
Ufizzi Gallery, the traveller may look upon 
the statues of the great characters of Floren- 
tine history. Then he will have a more sin- 
cere regard for the influence of the men of 
Florence on human progress. 

What thoughtful traveller is not aston- 
ished when he beholds for the first time the 
masterpieces of art which had their origin 
in this city of Tuscany during those far-off 
centuries. 

There is an old Dutch saying, “home- 
keeping lads have ever homely wits.” In 
modern education travel ought to rub the 
rough corners off the heme-keeping youth 
and give him a polish he could acquire in 
no other way. It ought to soften prejudice 
and liberalize the mind. 

Why, then, do so many travellers to 
Europe fail to bring back little more than 
photographs, perfumes and laces? It may be 
due largely to the lack of preparation for 


*Excerpts from radio talk for University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 
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travel and the mistaken notion that sight- 
seeing is the chief end of travel. Let him not 
think, however, after he has tramped through 
Windsor Castle or Sans Souci, that he knows 
the country and the people. 

Let him visit the out-of-the-way parish 
churches at sunrise if he would see more 
of the religious character of the people than 
he will see in a visit to Notre Dame or St. 
Paul's. 

Let him walk alone in the market-place< 
and he will get more of the local color and 
life of Europe than he will ever get from a 
hurried afternoon trip through a long series 
of cathedrals, galleries, museums, and shop- 
ping centres. 

The old book highways to culture seem 
to be partly displaced by the more agreeable 


(A 


“CLASSROOM” 
OF CULTURE 


Japan has cradled culture 
for centuries; has taught 
the world much wisdom, 
great, human verities. It 
has always been one of 
the vast classrooms of civ- 
ilization. * * * You will 
return from its smiling 
shores richer for the ex- 
perience and with an in- 
spiration for even greater 
personal progress. It is a 
Festival - spirited vacation 
... but importantly educa- 
tional as well. And what 
an exhilarating discovery, 
after classroom routine... 
to find that everyone smiles 
a welcome...in Japan you 
are an honored guest. 
* *% * Make out an “Ex- 
amination Paper” for your 
Travel Agent... he will 
assure you of all this. There 
are panoramic free book- 
lets, too. Even the rate of 
exchange is friendly in 
this friendly land. 


BOARD OF 
TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS 


1p = a 
Bureax, ‘4 oo 
Broadway, Los Angeles, 
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OUTSTANDING 


Travel Values 


TREASURE TOURS 
52 DAYS Ideal Treasure ad a $527 


Seven Countries e¥% 


53 DAYS North Cape aad Tour $61 4 


Six Countries euiat 
Featuring full North Cape Cruise 
and Norwegian Fjords 


57 DAYS Supreme Treasure Tour— $630 


Eight Countries . . . 
Featuring Norwegian Fjords 


66 DAYS Grand Treasure Tour —$689 


Ten Countries . e 4% 
Featuring Adriatic Cruise 


CALIFORNIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
117 West 9th Street 
TR 5747 Los Angeles 


Vacation Trips 


Consult us regarding your summer cruise, tour 
or short vacation trip. We are travel specialists. 


ECKDAHL-SUNDIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
1043 So. Broadwa PRospect 6426 
Los Angeles 


Request Booklet S: Local Agentor From 


Varsity European Tours $379 
606 South Hill St., Los Angeles up 


ALL-EXPENSE 
Escorted Tours 


. - DIFFERENT .. 


EUROPE BY MOTOR 


IDEAL TOURS $395 TO $915 


More for the money and time 
Include the Romance of off the beaten path 


Jehiel Davis Travel Service 
6322 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, California 
Free trip east with new car 


Sabot bp 


GET A MASTERS 
DEGREE IN 


Nota trace of classroom cares survive the 
languorous peace of sailing South Seas to 
this unfolding of a continent. ¢ Exploring 
the fantastic caves of Jenolan . . . skiing 
at Kosciusko or Buffalo . . . watching the 
sport of kings at both Flemington and 
Randwick tracks. In between, views of 
Australia’s scenic marvels... her amazing 
wild life . . . kangaroos, lyre birds, koala 
bears, found nowhere else on earth. ¢ For 
your summer vacation, plan a visit to 
Australia—a month’s stay is none too 
long. Her English-speaking people will 
give you cordial welcome. Sailing via 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji and New Zealand, 
or over other ocean routes, you climax a 
fascinating voyage in Australia. Costs are 
low and the exchange favorable. ¢ Secure 
details from your travel agent, or ~ 


road of travel in foreign lands. The old 
routes of memorizing the printed page as 
well as the grind of textbook learning must 
always remain open, but the broader and 
pleasanter way will offer less obstacles and 
entice more adult pilgrims. 


It is not to the dead past that such travel 
alone leads us, but to places where we may 
catch a glimpse of the salient events and 
tendencies in human progress which make 
for fertility for the present and seed for the 
future. 


Travel of the right kind changes places 
from names on a map to pictures within the 
mind. The Rhine and the Danube are some- 
thing more than swift-flowing rivers—they 
become panoramas of history. In the many 
legends and songs of these mighty rivers 
we learn of their historical travails. 


Along their banks the troubadours tuned 
their lyres and sang the romantic stories of 
the Niebelungen, the Crusaders, the Ro- 
mans, the Moslems and the barbarian hordes. 
What a wealth of fireside travels remains in 
the memory of one who has added these 
experiences to life’s journey! 


In what better or pleasanter way could 
we hope to acquire an appreciation and un- 
derstanding as well as a knowledge of the 
accumulated wealth of human progress than 
by making little journeys to the shrines of 
art, to the homes of great authors, and to 
the countless spots on which the drama of 
mankind has been enacted. 

“Once seeing is better than a thousand 
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RE 


ArTHUR $8 Cums, Dinu 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


(A non-profit Community Organization) 
Suite 415, 510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Ca!i!. 


Vacation DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


HEN you choose the route of scenic 
lt} beauty, your vacation dreams of fas- 

cinating vistas and thrilling experi- 
ences come true. Let the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC transport you through a land of 
natural wonders on your way East. You'll 
thoroughly enjoy the 28 mountain ranges 
and 1,400 miles of beautiful rivers seen 
from the luxurious cars of the— 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Air-Conditioning and roller-bearings 
assure the utmost in comfort and cleanli- 
ness, no matter what the weather. No 
extra fare—low round trip summer fares 
good on this marvelous train. ‘Famously 
Good” meals from 50c; also lunch tray 
service in reclining chair coaches and 
Tourist sleepers. 


Direct to main entrance of Yellow- 
stone Park — St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Chicago and intermediate points. 


Send or call for new illus- 
trated booklet describing this 
noted scenic route East. Use 
the coupon for convenience. 


R. J. TOZER, G.A. (Dept. E), 
567 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send booklet on trips East. 


i iieitictedicsnsscicetesincinesans 


Address........ 





More for your money ... 


Go EAST via the 


Pacific Northwest 
and the electrified 


Ogun 


Rail fares are the same as for direct 
routes, except slightly higher from 
southern California. You can visit 
Seattle and Tacoma, beautiful Mt. 
Rainier National Park and the Puget 
Sound country. Go by daylight along 
the shadowy St. Joe River of Idaho, 
through the Bitter Roots, beside the 
St. Regis and up to the crest of the 
Rockies. It's the great scenic route. 


Air conditioned, roller bearing 
equipped and electrified for 656 
mountain miles, the OLYMPIAN offers 
the finest modern accommodations 
—observation-club car, standard 
sleepers and open observation car. 
Luxury-lounge coaches and new type 
tourist sleeping cars for those wish- 
ing comfort at minimum cost. Delight- 
ful meals in new, large dining cars 
for as little as 50¢. Off-the-tray 
service in tourist cars and coaches. 


LOW FARES TO EASTERN CITIES 


Write for free literature 


H. W. PORTER, General Agent 
210 W. 7th St. (1024 Van Nuys Bldg.) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


or 
R. F. RANDALL, District Passenger Agent 


Palace Hotel Bldg., 661 Market St. 
Saa Francisco, Calif. 


Tec MILWAUKEE 
ROA! ) THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 


S101A-17 


CHITAGG 


TL LUaa 


3a ti yh 
et Ta] 7 a 


people telling you of it,” is an old Chinese 
proverb. 

How true it is that the world is a great 
book and they who never stir from home 
read only one page. The countless other 
pages are filled with fascinating legends, a 
multitude of historical and artistic treasure, 
beautiful scenery, ancient cities and interest- 
ing peoples with religions, languages and 
customs so unlike our own. 

There is a way now open for all to read 
the other worthwhile pages of this wonder- 
ful book that for so long seemed closed to 


wn 
ADVENTURE TOURS 


EUROPE Personally conducted all-expense tours leave 
Los fom es June 25th and June 28th, from 
New York June 29th and July 2nd, 1938. 


ALL LINES. 
ALASKA Sailings Weekly. 


Xi Personally conducted all-expense tours leave 

MEXICO Los Angeles April 8th, June and 26th, 
July 17th and August 7th. Independent 
rail or water tours leave weekly. 


Send for free Booklets 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAU, INC. 
"World Travel Service’ 
542 So. Broadway Los Angeles 


PUPPETS 


TRAVEL WITH A WANDERING 
TROUPE OF PUPPETEERS 


LEARN 
Puppet play writing, designing, construction of 
stages, scenery, properties, puppets — produc- 
tion, financing, on a 
3000 mile Summer Tour of the scenic and 
historical wonders of 
CALIFORNIA 

Playing Fiestas, Fairs, Carnivals, Rodeos. Under 

the personal direction of 

E. PERCIVAL WETZEL 
Tuition, transportation, board, lodging, $25 per 
week. For circular address 

Director of the Summer Tour 


EL CLUB TITERERO SCHOOL OF 
PUPPETRY 
10952-8 Barman Ave., Culver City, California 
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all but the few, and that is by modern, in- 
expensive travel. 

You may read books of travel and listen 
to the fascinating stories of friends newly- 
returned from travel in foreign lands and 
the entertaining travel-talks of professional 
travellers, but for you to fully realize this 
wonderful “book” is to stand on the very 
spot where so many of these historical events 
have transpired and where poets and artists 
have received their inspiration. 

A summer in Europe can enable one, of 
course, to read only a few important pages 
of the Book of the World, but under the 
leadership of those who have made its story 
a life-long study many pages will be learned 
by the rich associations gained. 

“West, west, home is best” still holds true, 
but who really knows the true worth of 
“home” who has not seen how the other 
half lives? 

The value of travel for an increased ap- 
preciation of literature becomes obvious 
when one reflects that physical environment 
is one of the inevitable conditions of litera: 
ture just as is intellectual environment 
What would Masefield be without the sea, 
Hardy without his Wessex or Dumas with- 
out his Paris? 

We do well to study authors in connec: 
tion with the places of which they treat or 
in which they have lived and written. 

One who sits under the yew tree at Stoke 


THE OPEN ROAD 


shows you more than tourist sights 
at least cost of time and money. 


EUROPE ° MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION 


Small travel groups recruited from 
the professions — informality — in- 
formed leadership assisted by cul- 
tured native qguides—social contact 
with people of each country. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under 
leadership of Prof. Hartiey W. Cross. 
Cities and countryside including Nor- 
way's fjords and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. Sailing 
July 1. Back Aug. 29. 


CENTRAL AND BALKAN EUROPE. Auspices 
Oneonta State Normal School, N. Y. 
Vienna, Budapest, Venice, Geneva, 
Paris plus several weeks of Balkan 
peasant life and art. Sailing July 7. 
Back Aug. 29. 


ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION AND GER- 
MANY, under leadership of Prof. Good- 
win Watson. A contrasting study of the 
psychology of social change. Sailing 
June 29. Back Sept. 2. 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership 
of Dr. Joshua Kunitz. Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Zoviet Ar- 
_— Crimea. Sailing July 6. Back 

ept. 1. 


MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. 
More than a month in the cities and 
native villages. Sailing July 14. Back 
Aug. 23. 


For rates and descr'ptive circulars on 
these and twenty other trips address: 


8 W. 40th ST. 


NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
with Intourist 
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Poges and reads Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, or stands on the Brig O° Doon 
in Ayr with a poem of Burns in hand or 
with Scott sails the blue waters of Loch 
Lomand, cannot help but have a new atti- 
tude towards English poetry. Better still, he 
will sense a new spirit and enthusiasm to 
help others feel the same. 


Of the richness of continual associations 


literary fame who found in the spell of Italy 
the inspiration for their verse. Milton, By- 
ron, Keats, Shelley and Browning are among 
the famous travellers who wove into unfor- 
gettable lines the murmur of the life that 
belonged to ages past. 

In travel we store up esthetic memories 
and impressions. We can return to them at 
will, and enjoy them over and over again. 


In this lies much of the justification of the 


: sight-seer. When he gets home he may have 
—that of Italy. If we think only of poetry mixeg up the Louvre and the Vatican, he 


we at once see Italy as a significant contrib- may have confounded the Alhambra with 

utor to our literature, from the time Chaucer §t. Marks, but a few photographs will 

visited it in the diplomatic service and met straighten out his memory and he will pos- 

Petrach, down to our own Amy Lowell. sess something which can tinge with glamor 
Between these two are many names of all the rest of his life. 


it is perhaps sufficient to cite one example 


TO THE TEACHER 


EUROPE-BOUND IN 1938 


The tourist map of Europe has changed. It has grown to nearly twice its former size 
with the addition of the Soviet Union as a leading travel country. This fact is of im- 
portance especially to the sojourneying educator who is familiar with the old Contin- 
ental landmarks and who, above all, is interested in the epoch-making social, economic 
and cultural changes being effected with unprécedented speed in a sixth of the world. 


Chart a vacation course up to Moscow and Leningrad, busy hubs of Soviet enter- 
prise. With more time, work out an itinerary by steamer down the Volga, across the 
mighty Caucasus Mountains, along the Black Sea Riviera to Sunny Crimea or through 
the steppelands of Ukraine with its rejuvenated cities of Kiev, Kharkov and Odessa. 


High point of the Moscow season this year is the 353-acre All Union Agricultural 
Exposition opening August 1, picturing the enormous achievements made in the 
mechanization and collectivization of U. S. S. R. agriculture. 


Intourist the Travel Company of the Soviet Union with hotels and fleets of cars at 
all places of interest makes possible comfortable travel over a large number of itineraries 
at basic rates of $5 per day third class, $8 per day tourist and $15 first, including hotels, 
Meals, all transportation on tour, sightseeing by car and experienced guide-interpreters. 


All recognized travel agents are equipped to give full information on Soviet travel. 
Write for illustrated descriptive booklet and large colored map of the U. S.S.R. No. S.E.-4. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


756 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES 


URPRISE yourself this summer! No vacation 
trip in the world is more restful than a cruise 
through the giant gorges of the Inside Passage. 
Ten-day, planned-for-pleasure round trips from 
Vancouver on the Prince Rupert or Prince Gzorce 
(fares, applying from Seattle, $95 and up). Twelve- 
day de luxe cruises on the Prince Rosert, flagship 
of the Vacation Fleet—including Sitka and the 
spectacularGardnerCanal (fares from $115). All out- 
side staterooms on all ships; deck-sports, dancing. 


Side trip to JASPER— 
in the Canadian Rockies 


Add the towering Canadian 
s Rockies—an easy side trip 
@ from Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert. Golf, swimming, 
canoeing, riding—in Jasper 
National Park. Alpine tours 
include the spectacular Co- 
lumbia Icefield— new this 
year! Rates at Jasper Park 
Lodge from $7 a day, with 
meals. Get scenic folders; 
early reservations are urged. 


Mt. Edith Cavell 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


LOS ANGELES: 607 So. Grand Ave., TRinity 5751 
SAN FRANCISCO: 648 Market St., SUtter 1321 





XNA 


THRILL TO THE LURE OF THE NORTH! 


Go early to America’s northern glamour land! 
During late June you will thrill to the full 
glory of the Midnight Sun . . . the year’s 
longest days (20 hours of daylight) 
totem pole villages, gold rush legends and 
awesome scenic majesty which comprise the 
indescribable “Spell of the North”! 


Sail on a smart Princess liner, built especially 
for Alaskan waters! Ocean-going luxury for 
2000 miles of sheltered sailing via the famed 
Inside Passage . . . games, gaiety and perfect ser- 
vice, with fascinating ports of call: Alert Bay, 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku Gla- 
cier, Juneau ..and Skagway, portal toa different 
worid: Whitehorse and the Yukon! 


FARES from Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle: 9-Day 
Cruises, $95 up; 11-Day Cruises on the Princess 
Ch urlotte (from Vancouver June 22 and July 4) 
via Sitka and Skagway, $115 up. Meals and berth 
included except at Skagway. Prompt reservations 
are advisable; last year all space was sold out early. 


See Lake Louise and Banff in Canadian Rockies; 
a spectacular low-cost side trip from Vancouver. 
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SEE LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR ANY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICE, INCLUDING: 
Los Angeles, 621 S. Grand Ave.; San Francisco, 152 
Geary Street; Vancouver, 434 Hastings Street W.; 
Spokane, Old Nat'l Bank Bldg.; Tacoma, 1113 Pacific 
Ave.; Seattle, 1320 Fourth Ave.; Portland: 626 
S.W. Broadway; Victoria, 1102 Government Street. 


Mexico City 


Douglas Malcolm, American Express 
Travel Service 


Mbonern Mexico City is in the throes 
of change. Not since the days of the Spanish 
conquerors has it been transformed as radi- 
cally as it has since the turn of the century. 

Now covering an area of about 20 square 
miles, the city is still growing and changing 
so rapidly that travelers find whole sections 
of it made over within a few years, new 
streets laid out and old haciendas cut up 
into building lots. Because of its semi- 
tropical climate and its record amount of 
sunshine, Mexico City is destined to become 
increasingly popular as a winter travel haven. 


Mexico City owes its site to the ancient 


Aztecs. Like ancient Troy, it has been built — 


one city on top of another, and historians 
believe that today Indian temples still exist 
in the subsoil there, having sunk gradually 
into the earth because of their great weight. 


The ancient city of Mexico was a watery 
kingdom. Its entire valley was made up of 
a series of large lakes, and Mexico City 
itself was founded on an island in the Lake 
of Texcoco. The town had an elaborate sys- 
tem of canals and dikes; some of its houses 
were built on stilts in the water, and water- 
ways connected it with various parts of the 
valley so that Aztec rulers could sail up and 
down visiting their cities. 

In the center of the old Aztec city and 
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on the site of the present Cathedral once 
stood the great pyramid of Teocalli. It was 
constructed of earth and rock, with a cover- 
ing of hewn stone, and when it was com- 
pleted in 1486 the ruler, Ahuizotl, had 
some 20,000 people sacrificed as a dedica- 
tory offering. Square, the pyramid was di- 
vided into five parts or stories of diminishing 
size. Stairs led around the base of each story, 
then up, so that at great religious celebra- 
tions the procession of priests wound round 
and round the Teocalli as they ascended it. 


Today among the relics tourists find most 
interesting in Mexico City is the sacrificial 
stone, a large block of jasper once at the 
summit of Teocalli and now in the National 
Museum. Sanctuaries also topped the pyra- 
mid, and the fires burning before them were 
never allowed to go out. Most curious of 
the religious emblems there was a large 
drum, covered with snake skins and struck 
only on extraordinary occasions. 


When the Spaniards conquered Mexico 
City, they demolished the great Teocalli and 
the Aztec city so completely that scarcely 
a bit of either remains today. In four short 
years they destroyed this earthly paradise 
and raised in its stead a city stamped with 
the mark of their own civilization. Their 
city, Mexico City, lost the relics and build: 
ings of Aztec civilization, but with its natural 
surroundings and its new architecture, it was 
soon to rank as one of the most beautiful 
in the world. 


CANADA for Vacation / 


Spend your vacation in Canada’s Evergreen Playground or in the Canadian 


Rockies, or both . . . at ocean beaches or mountain lakes 


—in attractive hotels 


Or mountain cabins. But heed the advice of seasoned wavelers ... “house a 
Canadian Pacific Hotel or Lodge”. 


Chateau Lake 
Louise overlookin, 
terrace, lake an 

Victoria glacier... 

guest swimming pool 


CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 


$6.50 up—European Plan. Alpine 
climbing, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing. Season, June 11 to Sept. 12. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


$6.50 up—European Plan. A baro- 
nial hotel in the Canadian Rockies. 
The finest mountain golf course in 
America .. . bathing, hot sulphur 
springs, fishing, boating. Season, 
June 4 to Sept. 12. 


Canadian? 


WORLD'S 


operate 


CANADIAN ROCKIES LODGES 


$5.00 per day, $31.50 a week, with 
meals. Rustic cabins at scenic 
points in the Canadian Rockies. 
Season, June 18 to Sept. 10. 


HARRISON HOT SPRINGS 


$6.00 up, including meals. On Har- 
rison Lake, at foot of famed Cari! 
Trail. Open all year. (Owned and 
by Harrison Hot Springs 
Company, Ltd.) 


HOTELS 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


EMPRESS HOTEL . victoria 


$5.00 up—European Plan. A charming old 
English hotel on the inner harbor. Yacht- 
ing, sea and stream fishing, swimming, 
year ‘round golf. Open all year. 


HOTEL VANCOUVER - Vancouver 


$5.00 up—European Plan. Largest 
hotel on the north Pacific Coast 
... Golf, roning smooth bathing 
beaches. Open ail year. 


Special Family and Long-Stay Rates 
To lengthen your vacation save 
time traveling by rail. If you plan 
to drive, ask for “Motoring to Can- 
ada”’ and other literature at any 
Auto Club office, Travel Bureau of 
see Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary St., 
San Francisco; 621So0. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles; 434 Hasting St. W., 
Vancouver; Old National Bank 
Building, Spokane; 1113 
Pacific Ave., Tacoma; 1320 
Fourth Ave., Seattle; 626 
$.W. Broadway, Portland; 
1102 Government St., Victoria. 
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Member 
National Trailways System 


“CUOLED 
ACU IOTNOU EH 


Present the World's First Completely Air-Conditioned 
Bus Fleet—Ready for Your Summer Vacation! 


Now, enjoy a COOL vacation the minute you begin your trip! For Santa Fe Trailways’ 
gleaming new cream-and-crimson streamliners are now completely air-cooled, air-condi- 
tioned. You'll be delighted at the new features for your travel comfort; insulated cabin, 
larger, absolutely dustproof, with wider, safety-glass windows. Reclining chairs, softer, 
roomier, set farther apart; a convenient inside luggage compartment available at all times. 


There’s no extra fare for this finer transportation—it costs no more than ordinary bus travel! 
To the Great Lakes, Eastern cities, Ozarks, Colorado, Grand Canyon, Santa Fe Trailways 
service is faster, over shortest scenic highways. Departures are frequent, convenient; there 
are 3 fast limiteds daily from Los Angeles to Chicago. See your local_Trailways bus agent or 
mail the coupon below for full vacation travel information. 


Start Planning Your Vacation Now—Mail This Coupon Today 





EUROPE 


TU 
Pe 


Come to New York 
and join your col- 
leagues from other 
states at the N.E.A. 
Conference. And 
then . . on to Europe! 

For economy and individual freedom 
SOLO TOURS offer the following tra- 
vel opportunities ; from $299 up: 
4-COUNTRY TOURS 

England, Belgium, Holland, France 
NORTHLAND TOURS 

Scandinavia and the Baltic 
ALL-BRITISH TOURS 

England, Ireland, Scotland 
Sailings weekly, MAY through AUGUST. 
Priced to favor the teacher's budget. 
Variety of itineraries from 31 days up. 
Send for Booklet L-1. 


GEOGRAPHY & 


Travel Seminar 


Vitalize your teach- 
ing! Join the Travel 
Seminar on the 
Geography of Eur- 
ope, including the 
International Con- 
gress in Amsterdam, 
with Prof. W. R. 
McConnell, author 
of the McConnell 
Geographies. Com- 
bine-vacation, travel 


and study. 
(Photos, courtesy S. T. I. B.) 


Sail July 2nd — Return August 29th 
$679 all inclusive 


ammmmn | rite for Booklet L-2 


A Selection of 
Conducted Seminars 


With Opportunities for Teachers’ 
Alertness and University Credits 
POLAND and the BALTIC LANDS. A com- 
prehensive travel and lecture tour directed by 
Prof. Charles Hodges of N. Y. U. 45 Days, 

July G6—Aug. 19. $556. 

ENGLAND. A field study course in English Lit- 
erature, History and Drama, offered by Pots- 
dam (N. Y.) State Normal School, under 
Prof. Frank M. Pelton. $448 for 66 days, sail- 
ing June 25 in American One-Class Ship. 
STUDENT TOURS. Expert planning and guid- 


ance. with a wide variety of itineraries, and 
your specific interest. 


phenomenally low rates. 
Rates based on 3rd ocean— 
Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 


Sooo 3 Send for Booklet L-3, stating 
—— Tourist slightly higher. 
ees 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK cee 


Four Unusual Trips 


Philip Solomon, Manager, Capwell Travel 
Bureau, Oakland 


Competition appears in all lines of 
endeavor in the business world, and the 
travel agency is no exception. Each bureau 
must be on its toes with new methods of 
presentation, in the same way that a grocery 
or department store would offer its wares. 

The Capwell Travel Bureau, in analyzing 
the travel field for 1938, hit upon several 
new and unusual types of trips. Briefly to 
cite a few: 


1. A week's trip by tourist train to Sun 
Valley for skiing, skating and sunning dur- 
ing the Easter vacation, staying at Challen- 
ger Inn for a modest cost. 

2. A de luxe ski journey for both novices 
and experts, during Easter vacation, to Mt 
Shasta, Mt. Hood, Mt. Rainier and Sun Val- 
ley; by special private railroad car. 

3. A Mediterranean cruise combined with 
a European tour by motorbus, conducted by 
Philip Solomon, to leave New York in late 
June, and be away two months, at a cost of 
about $10 per day for all expenses. 

4. A low-cost educational-recreational tour 
for high school boys and recent high schoo! 
graduates, including Grand Canyon, Carls- 
bad Caverns, Washington, D. C., New York, 
Greenfield Village and Glacier National 
Park: under leadership of a competent high 
school coach. 

Our 24-page booklet describes all-expense, 
independent trips to Mexico, Hawaii, Alaska. 
New York and the national parks. 


1 a * 
Wings Over Asia 
Lowe THOMAS and Rex Barton are 


co-authors of an unusually good geographic 
reader, published by John C. Winston Com- 
pany. Concurrent with the present world- 
wide interest in the Orient, this beautifully 
printed and illustrated text of over 400 
pages is admirably planned for upper ele- 
mentary and lower secondary levels. 

A geographic journey by airplane, it em- 
bodies in continuous narrative the authors’ 
colorful experiences and observations gained 
through thousands of miles of travel through: 
out Asia. 


$604 MOTOR TOUR EUROPE Ail Inclusive 
51 Days Personally Conducied Iv. N. Y. July 2, return Aug. 22 


$686 AROUND THE WORLD Tourist Second 
75 Days. Leaving Los Angeles June 25. Returning Sept. 7. 


$415 SOUTH SEAS AUSTRALIA Cabin Ciass 
50 days. Leaving San Francisco June 21. Returning Aug. 9. 


D. F. ROBERTSON, Travel Bureau 
408 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 


ASILOMAR 


RESORT - BY - THE - SEA 


Where piny mountains meet sugar white sand 
dunes by the blue Pacific at the tip of Monterey 
Ponianele. For perfect vacations. weekends or 
overnight. Ask a Guest who's been here or any 
Travel Bureau. 


American and European Plan Modest Rates. 


address VISEL brothers 
P. O. Pacific Grove : California 
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MeClures in Mexico 


Two California Teachers Abroad 


Bin and Florence McClure, whose hom- 
address is 835 E. Anapamu Street, Santa 
Barbara, are wintering in Mexico; their ad 
dress there is c/o Ing. Jose Rivera R., Paseo 
de la Reforma 46, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


They publish interesting and entertaining 
series of letters for school use, illustrated 
with kodak pictures. The McClures also 


offer visual education service, illustrated 


trade reports, natural color photography. 
educational motion pictures. 


If you're planning a trip and, as yet, 
haven't completed arrangements 
you'll find invaluable the complete, 
unbiased advice of our corps of ex- 
perts on air, train, bus and steam- 
ship transportation. Let us send you 
suggestions and latest travel infor- 
mation. No obligation on your part. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL! 


(1 Alaska, short trip....., long trip... 

() Australia, New Zealand, South 
Seas. 

—-) Easter Cruise to Sun Valley (one 
week, $90 all expenses from S.F.) 

(1) Europe, motor train es- 
corted tour... independent... 

C) Hawaii (1) Orient 

CL] Mexico, tour independent . 

[) National Parks 

C] New York via Panama [J Via rail 

(J) Panama (0) West Indies 

() South America 

(J U.S. Tour for high school boys 
Summer, 1938. 

(C) World Tour, freighter......, liner 

() Miscellaneous ......_....... 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send suggestions and trave! 

information on trip checked above. 

Name. : 

RR ste, Sage eR nese 

Se SO: | 
ADDRESS INQUIRY TO DEPT. B 


tHE H,. C. CAPWELL co. 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Broadway, 20th, Telegraph Oakland 
or DEPT. B 


CONTINENTAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


2169 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 
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Palomar 
Review by Roy W. Cloud 


Catuarine M. WOOD of the San 
Diego city schools has written a very inter- 
esting book, “Palomar, from Tepee to Tele- 
scope.” Miss Wood has reviewed the history 
of a portion of San Diego County. Begin- 
ning with the earliest times, she carries the 
reader through the vicissitudes and pleasures 
of the people who settled this part of Cali- 
fornia. The lives of the pioneers are dis- 
cussed in an intimate and friendly manner, 
which makes the book very readable. 
Palomar is to be the home of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology observatory with 
the 200-inch lens. In addition to descriptive 
and biographic material, animal and plant 
life are discussed. A section of the book is 
devoted to the flora of the neighborhood. 
“Palomar” is generously illustrated with pho- 
tographs and each picture used adds greatly 
to the interest of the book, which is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the local history of 


California. 
* & & 


Through by Rail, by Charles Gilbert Hall, 
a new social-studies reader for use in the 
intermediate grades, recently published by 
Macmillan, is a praiseworthy travel book in 
the best modern style. 


Vittskovle Castle, built rys1 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our neu 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countrics—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department T. 


FREE TRIPS .. 
EUROPE and HONOLULU 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


For full particulars please write to 
either of the following offices . . . 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


416 West 8th Street, LOS ANGELES 


681 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


This SUMMER 


y 


on 
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GO VACATION VOYAGING AMIDST 


ROUND TRIP CRUISE 


Seattle to Sitka and 
return, with berth & 
meals included: 


MIGHT and MAGNIFICENCE 


@ FOR A GLORIOUS, thrilling, inspiring vacation this summer 
enjoy a Yacht Party Cruise to Alaska. 


Eleven days of delightful adventuring! 2,000 miles of glam- 
orous cruising! And the cost is no greater than that of an ordinary 
vacation! 

You cruise the land-locked Inside Passage —“‘An Aisle of Isles’”’ 
—on a modern Northland cruise ship. There’s music with your meals, 
dancing, deck sports. You visit quaint and colorful cities and come 
face to face with titanic Taku Glacier. You enjoy nature at her best, 
in her most lavish mood, the might and magnificence which is Alaska. 


The smart, modern Northland cruise-ship is your home for the 
complete round trip. No hotel bills to pay. And the round trip cruise 
fares includle your berth and meals. Nothing additional to buy, or 
pay for. 

Yacht Party cruises leave Seattle every Friday throughout the 
season May to September inclusive, but, as they are extremely popu- 
lar, early reservations are advisable. See your local railroad or tourist 
agent today for illustrated, descriptive folder, or use the coupon 
below. 


Cruises from Seattle every Friday. Get free literature TODAY! 


NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION CO., Room 2, Pier 5, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Please send me your free Alaska vacation folder. 


I dccheiactbesaccibciianie 
ADDRESS aint 


. cor... 





ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix convention of American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators was 
held February 26 to March 3 at At- 
lantic City. California educators who 
attended took part in many programs 
and contributed materially in the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 


On February 24 and 25, association 
officials were invited to the White 
House by President Roosevelt to discuss 
education in the nation and to confer 
with him on the Reeves Report propos- 
ing federal aid for education. 


Floyd W. Reeves, chairman, President's 
Advisory Committee, formerly school super- 
intendent in South Dakota and on leave 
from the University of Chicago with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, had just com- 
pleted, with the members of the committee, 
an intensive study of the needs for federal 
aid to education. 


This committee report was before the 
President, who sought the advice of leading 
educators of the country before giving it his 
official approval or disapproval. Among those 
summoned was John A. Sexson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Pasadena, president of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and president- 
elect of American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


On February 24 and 25, the National 
Conference of Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation was in session in New York City. 
Forty California delegates at the Atlantic 
City meeting also attended the New York 
convention, and report a stimulating and 
well-balanced program. 


Forty-three Californians traveled together 
in a special train by a southern route, and 
visited schools and historic spots. This group 
was entertained by the teachers and the 
Board of Education of Houston, Texas, un- 
der direction of Superintendent E. E. Ober- 
holtzer. Houston schools were visited in the 
morning, and in the afternoon the Califor- 
nians assisted in a teachers institute, at which 
the speakers were Dean W. W. Kemp, 
University of California School of Educa- 
tion; Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent of 
schools, San Jose; Walter Swanson of San 
Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau; 
C. B. Moore, assistant superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools; E. W. Jacobsen, su- 
perintendent of schools, Oakland; and Roy 
W. Cloud, executive secretary, California 
Teachers Association. 


Other interesting stops made by the group 
were at New Orleans; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, ‘the old capital of the Confederate 
States of America; and St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida. A full day's stop was made at Rich- 


mond, Virginia, to visit Williamsburg, York- 
town and Jamestown. This group, which left 
California on the previous Sunday, reached 
Atlantic City on Saturday morning in time 
for the opening sessions. 


Participating Californians 


Californians whose names are listed as 
having participated in the program as 
speakers at general sessions and section meet- 
ings were: 


Edwin A. Lee, director, National Occupational 


Conference, New York; Frederick M. Hunter, chan- ~ 


cellor of higher education, University of Oregon; 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasa- 
dena; Paul R. Hanna, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Stanford tree wig G. Derwood Baker (prin- 
cipal, South Pasadena High School, on leave), act- 
principal, high school division, Lincoln School, 
Columbia University ; Will C. Crawford, superinten- 
dent of schools, San Diego; Grayson P. Kefauver, 
dean, School of Education, Stanford University ; 
Percy R. Davis, superintendent of schools, Santa 
Monica: Mrs. Gertrude H. Rounsavelle, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles; Vierling Kersey, superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles; K. E. Oberholtzer, 
superintendent of schools, Long Beach; Will French, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, former su- 
—_ of schools, Long Beach; C. G. Wrenn, 
niversity of Minnesota, formerly of Stanford Uni- 
versity ; William G. Carr, director, N. E. A. Re- 
search Division, formerly director of research, Caii- 
fornia Teachers Association; Edwin Kent, county 
superintendent, Santa Rosa; A. R. Clifton, county 
superintendent, Los Angeles ; George C. Bush, supet- 
intendent of schools. South Pasadena; Walter C. 
Eells, coordinator, editor of Junior College Maga 
zine, Washington, D. C., on leave from Stanford 
University ; oar H. Merideth, deputy superinten- 
dent of schools, Pasadena; Harold B. Brooks, prin- 
cipal, Washington Junior High School, Long Beach ; 
F. C. Wooton, Department of Education, Claremont 
Colleges; Curtis E. Warren, superintendent of 
schools, Santa Barbara; Osman R. Hull, professor 
of education, University of Southern California; 
Willard E. Givens, secretary, N. E. A. 


Among the Californians who were officers 
of the convention at this year’s session were: 

M. G. Jones, principal, Huntington Park Union 
High School—past-president presiding at the first 
big banquet on Saturday evening. 

F. L. Thurston, executive secretary, Southern Sec- 
tion, California Teachers Association—president and 
presiding officer of Phi Sigma Sigma, fraternity of 
secretaries of teacher-organizations, presiding at the 
fraternity banquet on Sunday night. 

George C. Bush, superintendent of schools, South 
Pasadena—president of the executive board of the 
association, conducting the meetings of that group. 

Helen Holt of Alameda, N. E. A. director for 
California and western director of Classroom Teach- 
ers League, who participated in League affairs at 
the convention. 

Officers elected for the coming year in- 
cluded the following Californians: 

John A. Sexson of Pasadena, elected president of 
the Association by a large majority. 


Officers of the Northern California Junior 
College Association are: Harry Tyler, dean 
of student personnel, Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, president; Claude Settles, dean. San 
Benito Junior College, Hollister, vice-presi- 
dent; and Roland Abercrombie, chairman of 
the commerce department, San Mateo Junior 
College, secretary-treasurer. The association 
held a recent meeting in Sacramento, at 
which the problem of the sphere of respon- 
sibility for the various agencies of higher 
education in California was considered. 
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Roy W. Cloud, executive secretary of California 
Teachers Association, elected president of National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 


Nicholas Ricciardi, president of San Bernardino 
State College, elected president of American Asso. 
ciation of Junior Colleges at a convention in Phila- 
delphia which followed the Atlantic City convention. 


Frank W. Thomas, president, Fresno State Col- 
lege, was elected president of American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. 


Preeminent lay speakers who took part in 
the program were: 


(1) Helen Keller, who with her teacher demon- 
strated methods by which Miss Keller, although 
blind, deaf and dumb, had learned to talk and to 
recognize certain conditions surrounding her. As 
part of Miss Keller’s demonstrations of her ability 
to understand human speech, she carried on a dis- 
cussion of the program with George C. Bush by 
placing her fingers on his lips when he spoke. At 
the close of her address, she was honored by Dr. 
Caroline S. Woodruff, president, National Educa- 
tion Association, with honorary membership in the 
national association. Miss Keller feelingly responded 
to this presentation. 


(2) Francis B. Sayre, formerly professor of law 
at Harvard University, and now Assistant Secretary 
of State of the United States of America, who dis- 
cussed the place of education as necessary training 
for citizenship in a democratic country. 


(3) Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who gave 
the story of his adventures in Antarctica. 


(4) The Honorable Adrian K. Hugessen, Senator 
of the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada, 
whose subject was Canada and its educational <pro- 
gram. 


Musical selections, folk dancing and pageantry 
presented by the Atlantic City School Department 
were of an extremely high order. The Westminster 
Choir from Princeton University, under the direction 
of John Finley Williamson, gave a number of selec- 
tions and responded liberally to the applause which 
greeted each of their numbers. 


The Wednesday night meeting, which closed with 
a two-hour exhibition of championship ice-skating, 
was one of the most spectacular programs ever pre- 
sented at a meeting of this kind. Participants from 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and from various 
parts of Canada gave marvelous skating displays. 


At the election on Wednesday afternoon, J. W’. 
Ramsey, superintendent of schools of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, was elected as the member of the execu- 
tive board to succeed George C. Bush of South Pas- 
adena. A member of the board is ineligible for 
reelection; Mr. Bush has just completed his four- 
year term. 


Tie California Breakfast, which attracts 
considerable attention at the various national 
education meetings, was held at the Ambas 
sador Hotel on Monday morning, February 
28, at seven o'clock. Even at that early hour. 
with one of Atlantic City’s “unusually” cold 
mornings, 149 Californians and former Cali- 
fornians gathered to renew acquaintances 
and listen to greetings by various convention 
officials and friends of long standing. John 
A. Sexson, president of California Teachers 
Association, presided, and in his 
friendly manner gave the meeting the right 
kind of a start. Many speakers were on the 
program. 


usual 


Among those who responded were Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of N. E. A.; C. B 
Glenn, president, American Association of School 
Administrators ; A. S. Chenoweth, superintendent of 
schools, Atlantic City; and John F. Brady, deputy 
superintendent of schools, San Francisco, who ¢x- 


(Please turn to Page 45) 
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DEMOCRACY AND YOUTH 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
APRIL 8, PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO. PRESIDING, EDITH E. PENCE, 
CHAIRMAN, C. T. A. STATE COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS. 


Youtm The word itself suggests in- 
finite possibilities for good — for bad; for 
success — for failure; for happiness — for 
sorrow; for weal — for woe. 


Every day, in every civilization, the at- 
tention of discerning adults is focused upon 
youth — for the pattern of the future of 
any society is shaped to some degree by the 
aspirations, the beliefs, the attitudes, and 
the idealism of Youth. 


“How Fare American Youth?” asks 
Homer P. Rainey, speaking for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 


In seeking the answer to this question, 
one usually turns to the home, the church, 
the school, and to youth itself for the 
answer, for these have been the forces which 
have shaped the lives and directed the for 
tunes of Youth. 


Today the scene seems to be changing. 
New agencies, in some places, are seeking 
to supplant these traditional agencies for 
the nurture of Youth and to determine what 
Youth shall believe, what Youth shall do, 
and into what pattern the society of tomor- 
tow shall be poured. 


In some nations the State prescribes the 
training Youth shall receive, the agencies 
that shall train them, and the ideas and 
ideals to be taught. Protagonists of conflict- 
ing theories of political control are attempt- 
ing to draft Youth into an army specifically 
designed to support and sustain a predeter- 
mined political organization. Economic 
groups are likewise pushing active campaigns 
calculated to enlist Youth in a crusade in 
support of one or another of existing 
economic orders. Proponents of antagonistic 
creeds in all areas of human thought are 
feverishly seeking to implement their respec- 


tive causes by securing the support of 


Youth. 


W nar about America? Are there in- 
dications that we are neglecting to bring to 
the support of our institutions the irresistible 
forces inherent in our Youth? Are we giv: 
ing Youth an opportunity to develop its 
best qualities in the most effective way for 
the welfare of Youth itself and of democ- 
racy? What is our nation doing and what 
is our state doing to promote the best good 
of democracy through its on-coming citi- 
zens?—John A. Sexson. 


Morning Session — 9:30 a. m. 


Statement of the Problem—Dr. John A. 
Sexson 

The Challenge — Honorable James A. 
Johnston, warden, Federal Prison, Al- 
catraz 

Youth Presents the Problem—Hilda Kess- 
ler, student, University of California, 
Berkeley 

The State and its Youth—Kenneth Beam, 
consultant on Coordinating Councils for 
the State Department of Education, 
formerly special field agent for Na- 
tional Probation Association 

The Nation Faces its Youth Problem — 
Chester Rowell, editor, San Francisco 
Chronicle and member of National 
Youth Commission 


NOON 


Afternoon Session — 2:00 p. m. 


Tue obstacles confronting Youth vary 
from day to day, from society to society and 
with respect to a complexity of environ- 
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mental factors too numerous to describe. 


Youth must find its place in the social, 
political, and economic order — both for 
the perpetuity of that order and for the 
happiness and welfare of Youth. 


Problems of unemployment, poverty, in- 
security, unsettled home conditions, lack of 
educational opportunities, and a host of 
kindred problems impede the paths of Youth 
toward self-realization. 


A vast majority of the charges of delin- 
quencies filed against Youth allege anti- 
social acts committed for personal or finan- 
cial gain or in an attempt to gain security 
against hunger, poverty, frustration of fun- 
damental desires, defeat or failure. 


“Against whatever odds there are’ democ- 
racy must protect the home wherein Youth 
is now domiciled and must provide oppor- 
tunities to prepare every Youth to estab- 
lish and maintain a happy home of his own 
and to live a well-rounded, successful, satis- 
fying life—John A. Sexson. 


The Importance of the Home—Dr. Ger- 
trude Laws, Bureau of Parent Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education 


Meeting the Problem of the Broken Home 
—Katharine Felton, executive secre- 
tary, Children’s Agency, San Francisco 


The Contribution of Church and Reli- 
gious Agencies — Reverend Stanley A. 
Hunter, St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley 


The Program of Recreation and Youth 
Organizations—Josephine Randall, su- 
perintendent of recreation, San Fran- 
cisco 


Youth and the Employment Situation— 
Dr. H. A. Sotzin, professor, industrial 
arts association, San Jose State College 


The School, A Coordinating Agency — 
Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, superintendent 
of schools, Berkeley; expert, Coordinat- 
ing Councils 


4:00 p. m—Open Forum Discussion. 





PIONEER WOMAN 


OF TEE WEST 


On this month's cover is shown the Pioneer Woman, a heroic bronze statue at Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. The copyright photograph is reproduced by courtesy of Morton Harvey, 
photographer there. A. E. Runnels, secretary of Ponca City Chamber of Commerce, was 
most helpful in enabling us to obtain the photograph. 


The story of the remarkable monument briefly is this: E. W. Marland, longtime Ponca 
City oil man (and now Governor of Oklahoma), believed that there should be a statue 
to the pioneer woman who helped so materially in the settlement of the West. 


A competition was announced, and 12 prominent American sculptors submitted models. 
These were shown in leading cities throughout the United States, and the people of each 
community voted on their idea of the best type. In this democratic way the model of Bryant 


Baker of New York City was chosen. 


The statue, with its foundation, is approximately 50 feet high. It was dedicated April 
22, 1930. The opening remarks were made by President Herbert C. Hoover by radio from 
Washington, D. C. Chief speaker at the exercises in Ponca City was the late Will Rogers. 
At the close of the ceremonies, Mr. Marland gave the Governor of Oklahoma a deed to 
several acres surrounding the statue, thus presenting the grounds and the statue to the 
State of Oklahoma. Total cost of the Pioneer Woman statue project was over a quarter- 


million dollars, all provided by Mr. Marland. 


PUZZLES AT SCHOOL 


Arthur C. Hearn, Teacher, Red Bluff Union High School, Tehama County 


Tie rise of newspaper, magazine, 
and radio features under such headings 
as Brain Teasers, Professor Quiz, Twiz- 
zlers, et al., is adequate testimony to 
the fact that people as a whole enjoy 
solving “puzzle” problems. 

The belief that selected puzzles had 
great potentialities as teaching aids led 
the writer to experiment with them in 
the classroom, with very interesting and 
significant results. 


The fact that an understanding of many 
of the puzzles involves the use of funda- 
mental mathematical processes indicates that 
this feature can readily be directed toward 
the attainment of the objectives of any 
‘mathematical class. 


An example will illustrate this point. Sev- 
eral years ago, a certain metropolitan news- 
paper printed the following “proof” of the 
“fact” that “two equals one”: 

Let x=a 

Then x* = ax (multiplying by x) 
x? —a? =ax—a? (subtracting a’) 
(x—a) (x+a) =a (x—a) (factoring) 
x+a=a (dividing by x—a) 
2a=a (substituting a for x) 
2=1 (dividing by a) 

This “proof was introduced in a class 
in elementary algebra, studying factoring. 
The class, quite naturally, was intensely in- 
terested. Common sense told them that two 
could not possibly be equal to one, yet here 
was mathematics, often called “the exact 
science,” saying that two does equal one. 
How come? 


The “how come,” however, was the class 
assignment. That is, the group was asked 
to discover, if possible, just where the fal- 
lacy was. A few were successful. They dis- 
covered that, at one point in the proof. the 


equation had been divided by x-a, which by 
hypothesis was equal to zero. It is my belief 
that every youngster who solved that puzzle, 
as well as many who did not, will not soon 
forget the mathematical impossibility of divi- 
sion by zero, a fact with which countless 
youngsters have had their troubles. 

A second problem, also given to the alge- 
bra class, was put in the form of a game 
in which each pupil was a player. To begin, 
each was instructed to write some number 
on a piece of paper. To this number he 
added 12, then multiplied the result by 2. 
He divided the answer by 4, then subtracted 
one-half the original number. Pupils in vari- 
ous parts of the room were asked their 
answers. Great was the surprise when each 
in turn answered “Six,” since all had begun 
with different numbers. Once again, how 
come? And once again, they had made their 
own assignment. For many, it was an easy 
job. Representing the original number by 
x, the whole problem, expressed algebrai- 
2(x+12) x 


cally, became , which amounts 


to adding half of twelve to half the original 
number, then subtracting half the original 
number. The remainder, of course was 
merely half of 12, or 6, regardless of the 
original number. 


Moreover, while the problem was a source 
of fun for the class, it also afforded practice 
in algebraic representation, a fundamental 
skill absolutely necessary for success in al- 
gebra. 


Tue final illustration is solely arithmeti- 
cal, yet the enjoyment it gave, even for high 
school seniors, was great, and few indeed 
were those who arrived at the complete so- 
lution in less than two hours’ time. The 
problem was to use exactly four fours, to- 
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gether with the symbols +, —, X, +, and 
parentheses, to represent each number from 
1 to 21 inclusive. Decimals and fractions 
could be used. For example, 

444, 4d 
4+4 4+4 
Most of them are easy, but such numbers as 
13, 19, and 21 made them think! And the 
practice in the manipulation of numbers 
made the time spent well worth while. 


ae 
1; 2; a - = ‘ 
4 +4 ” 


Psychologically Sound 


These are but samples of what, from an 
experiment, became a much looked-forward- 
to feature of the mathematics class. The ex- 
perience was psychologically sound in that 
it aroused student interest and held it. Man- 
ifestations of this interest included the fol- 
lowing: 

Many students brought to class puzzles 
that they themselves had discovered; several 
attested to hour after hour of outside work 
on a problem, with great satisfaction derived 
when the solution was found; and the re- 
sults in numerous cases have been a revised, 
wholesome attitude toward a subject which 
previously had been bad medicine to the par 
ticipant—a kind of penalty exacted of him 
because he wanted to go to college. 


Bd % co 


Bernice Baxter, director of instruction for 
elementary and junior high schools, Oak- 
land, has a significant paper in a recent 
issue of Journal of National Education As 
sociation on rating teachers personal effec: 
tiveness. 

Miss Baxter presents an excellent chart 
analyzing six phases of personal efficiency 
and five levels of achievement. School people 
will find Miss Baxter's interesting paper of 
great practical value. 
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Dr. John K. Norton of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and formerly director 
of research of National Education Associa: 
tion, came to California during February to 
attend the funeral of his mother, Mrs. Alice 
Norton, who had recently retired, and who 
for many years was principal of San Miguel 
School, San Francisco, and resided at Palo 
Alto. 


* * % 


Los Angeles association of school secre’ 
taries has had a course on telephone voice 
technique, similar to the one recently given 
in Pasadena. 

cad % e 


Helen F. Holt of Alameda, National Edu- 
cation Association director for California, 
has written a noteworthy paper appraising 
the services rendered by professional organi’ 
zations of teachers, published in the recent 
yearbook of National League of Teachers 
Associations. 

Miss Holt is western vice-president of the 
National League. Her worthy paper com 
prises 4 pages, with bibliography, and con’ 
tains many references to the work of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 





A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Developed and published by National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., from whom it may be obtained in leaflet form.—Eb. 


In ORDER that the aims of education may be realized 
more fully, that the welfare of the teaching profession 
may be promoted, that teachers may know what is con- 
sidered proper procedure, and may bring to their pro- 
fessional relations high standards of conduct, the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States has 
developed this code of ethics. 


Relations with Pupils and to the 
Community 


The schoolroom is not the proper theatre for religious, 
political, or personal propaganda. The teacher should 
exercise his full rights as a citizen but he should avoid 
controversies which may tend to decrease his value as a 
teacher. 


The teacher should not permit his educational work to 
be used for partisan politics, personal gain, or selfish 
propaganda of any kind. 

In instructional, administrative, and other relations 
with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, just, and 
professional. The teacher should consider the different 
interests, aptitudes, abilities, and social environments of 
pupils, 

The professional relations of the teacher with his 
pupils demand the same scrupulous guarding of confi- 
dential and official information as is observed by mem- 
bers of other long-established professions. 

The teacher should seek to establish friendly and in- 
telligent cooperation between the home and the school. 

The teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes for 
pay. 


Relations to the Profession and to 
Fellow Workers 


Mieworrs of the teaching profession should dignify 
their calling in every way. The teacher should encourage 
the ablest to enter it, and discourage from entering those 
who are merely using the teaching profession as a 
steppingstone to some other vocation. 


The teacher should maintain his efficiency and teach- 
ing skill by study, and by contact with local, state, and 
national educational organizations. 


A teacher’s own life should show that education does 
ennoble. 


While not limiting his services by reason of small 
salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary scale 
suitable to his place in society. 

The teacher should not exploit his school or himself 
by personally inspired press notices or advertisements, or 
by other unprofessional means, and should avoid in- 
nuendo and criticism particularly of successors or pre- 
decessors. 


The teacher should not apply for another position for 


the sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary in his 
present position. 


School officials should not pursue a policy of refusing 
to give deserved salary increases to their employees until 
offers from other school systems have forced them to 
do so. 


The teacher should not act as an agent, or accept a 
commission, royalty, or other reward, for books or sup- 
plies in the selection or purchase of which he can in- 
fluence or exercise the right of decision; nor should he 
accept a commission or other compensation for helping 
another teacher to secure a position. 


A teacher should avoid unfavorable criticism of other 
teachers except such as is formally presented to a 
school official in the interests of the school. It is also 
unprofessional to fail to report to duly constituted au- 
thority any matters which involve the best interests of 
the school. 


A teacher should not interfere between another 
teacher and a pupil in matters such as discipline or 
marking. 


There should be cooperation between administrators 
and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for 
each other’s point of view and recognition of the ad- 
ministrator’s right to leadership and the teacher’s right 
to self-expression. Both teachers and administrators 
should observe professional courtesy by transacting offi- 
cial business with the properly designated person next 
in rank. 


The teacher should not apply for a specific position 
unless a vacancy exists. Unless the rules of the school 
otherwise prescribe, he should apply for a teaching posi- 
tion to the chief executive. He should not knowingly 
underbid a rival in order to secure a position; neither 
should he knowingly underbid a salary schedule. 


UALIFICATION should be the sole determining 

factor in appointment and promotion. School officials 
should encourage and carefully nurture the professional 
growth of worthy teachers by recommending promotion, 
either in their own school or in other schools. For school 
officials to fail to recommend a worthy teacher for an- 
other position because they do not desire to lose his 
services is unethical. 


Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, 
candid, and confidential. 


A contract, once signed, should be faithfully adhered 
to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In case of 
emergency, the thoughtful consideration which business 
sanction demands should be given by both parties to the 
contract. 


Due notification should be given by school officials and 
teachers in case a change in position is to be made. 





CLASSROOM SPEECH 


WHAT PRACTICAL PROBLEMS CONFRONT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHER OF SPEECH AND HOW MIGHT THEY BE TREATED? 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale Union High School, Stanislaus County 


“Lack of proficiency in speech is probably the weakest 
point in the educational acquisitions of a huge majority of 
the graduates of our schools today.” —Whitney. 


Nonerous problems confront 
the teacher in her attempts to attain 
the objectives of the speech program. It 
shall be the purpose of the present paper 
to consider briefly several of the most 
important of these speech problems and 
to advance definite suggestions for their 
treatment. 

1. What of the student who dislikes 
speech activities?’ A basic problem in 
secondary-school speech is that of lead- 
ing students into developing an interest 
in, and a desire to participate actively 
within, all types of speech experience. 
Why students should be permitted to 
approach adulthood afraid to speak is a 
challenging question. Yet, that is pre- 
cisely the situation facing every teacher 
today—the vast majority of students not 
only are afraid to speak—but hate to!!! 

Conditioned fear might be a plausible 
explanation for many of the student 
fears of, and dislikes for, speech experi 
ences, Psychologists cite examples of 
children who acquired parents’ and 
group aversions, and went through life 
carrying dislikes given them in earlier 
periods of life. Fears of snakes, of the 
dark, of the “bogie-man,” of certain 
racial groups, etc., etc., have been de- 
veloped in children through influence of 
adults who appeal to lack of insight and 
imagination in punishing or teasing 
them. Development of fear and dislike 
of speaking might follow similar lines. 

Separate speech experiences from tra- 
ditional formality, though, and an en- 
tirely different picture emerges. Ordi- 
nary conversation is one instance where 
certainly all fears and dislikes do not 
exist. Group activity — verse-speaking 
choir especially —is another instance 
where what is being done so captivates 
the individual that he forgets his fears. 
Varied group-individual activity of the 
type of supposed radio broadcasting pro- 
vides an additional situation wherein 
even the most disinterested becomes ab- 
sorbed in his share in the undertaking. 

Another possible explanation might 
lie in the fact that our scheme of educa- 


tion is so organized that initial failure 
or discomfort led to the setting up of 
a barrier which was never removed by 
subsequent experiences, and for this 
condition education is wholly to blame. 
The writer knows students, now gradu- 
ates of high school, college, and univer- 


sity, who boast of the fact that they. 


went through school without having to 
give more than a minimum number of 
speeches and reports, and in some cases 
none at all. Teachers in some classes 
assign speeches—students come unpre- 
pared—grades of F and reprimands en- 
sue—the situation is repeated over again 
a few times—then speaking is forgotten 
for the year. And the same thing occurs 
year after year, with the result that 
graduation comes and the student has 
missed one of life’s richest experiences. 

In this connection, one California 
high school has added this basic require- 
ment—*“No student may be awarded a 
diploma of graduation until he has dem- 
onstrated his ability to speak in an in- 
telligent manner before an assembled 
group.” While this statement is perhaps 
too forceful, it does represent an ideal 
well worth working toward in every 
secondary school. 

Within the past few years, the 
writer has had the pleasant experience 
of observing the development of many 
public speaking groups. At the start of 
each and every course, practically all 
students are marked by decided lack of 
personal confidence, intense fear of pub- 
lic speaking as a “subject,” by an admir- 
ation rivaling that of “hero-worship™ for 
the individual who can speak, and, for 
tunately, in most cases, by a desire to 
learn to talk “reasonably well” by the 
end of the term. As an initial step in 
the teaching process, the instructor en- 
deavors to gain complete confidence of 
every member of the group. Various 
means are taken advantage of in this 
respect—informal personal chats, active 
interest in the student’s general welfare 
manifested in the form of questions fre- 
quently asked about his athletics and 
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outside interests, introductory class 
periods devoted to reading of student- 
selected verse chiefly humorous in na- 
ture, etc. The main body of the course 
is approached gradually, and is reached 
only after students seem naturally ready 
for it. 


As the course progresses, the estab- 
lished qualities characterizing students 
at the outset fade under the development 
of subsequent insights, with the result 
that at the close of the school year it is 
possible to note distinct changes in each 
and every individual member of the 
class. Maturation occurs and this is defi- 
nitely manifested in all aspects of the 
student’s behavior. 


2. What of existing low standards 
of speech performance? A second prob- 
lem is that of what to do about the low 
standards of speech performance which 
today characterize many _ secondary- 
school students. 


Habits of slovenly pronunciation are 
frequently noted. In these days of speed, 
Americans do not have time to entinci 
ate each and every syllable in a word, 
so instead of saying “What do you 
want?” or “What are you doing?” they 
say “Whatchawant?” or ‘“Whatcha- 
doin’?” and for “Did you eat your 
lunch?” they say “Didyaeatchlunch?” 
Likewise, no attempt is made to separate 
words; instead, the vogue seems to be 
to talk as rapidly as possible, running all 
words together as was evidenced in the 
foregoing samples. The over-use of con’ 
tractions (“can’t,” “don’t,” “won't,” 
“isn’t,” etc.) is another characteristic 
of the jargon of the present day. In 
short, the habit seems to be to speak in 
as loose and carefree manner as is neces 
sary to just present the idea to the lis 
tener. To do it clearly and correctly is 


beyond the point, and apparently quite 
valueless. 


Youth is not to be blamed for the ex- 
isting linguistic standards. Low stand- 
ards of adult performance are definitely 
responsible for conditions as they are, 
and it is against this influence that the 
school of today must work. Language to 
the middle-aged adult means the none’ 
too-pleasant grammar experiences of the 
formal one-room schoolhouse of the 80's 
and the 90°s—or, if the person were for’ 
tunate enough to advance into the high 
school of that day, Latin syntax and 
rhetoric. No connection at all was made 
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between everyday conversational style and 
that which was taught from a scholarly, tech- 
nical book, with the result that after quitting 
school, as most students did, the individual 
settled back into the careless conventional 
style of living and slipshod thinking and the 
language of his associates became his lan- 
guage. Present-day practices are the result, 
then, of a long period of general public mis- 
use of language. We need only to listen to 
a radio comedy or two, to read popular fic- 
tion, or to talk with the average man on 
the street to realize how serious the situa- 
tion is. 

Educational and cultural groups must com- 
bine forces if conditions are to be improved. 
As organized groups, much may be accom- 
plished along the line of persuading radio, 
motion pictures, newspapers, magazines, and 
other molders of public opinion to exercise 
correct use of speech and language forms. 


Salvation for the school lies in the ap- 
proach which is used in the teaching process. 
Make use of sound psychology in presenting 
factors basic to speech, and the matter will 
be satisfactorily cared for in correct student 
usage. Then and only then will students see 
a reason for doing that which is correct. 


3. How important are environmental fac- 
tors in speech development? It cannot be 
denied that such environmental factors as 
the home, neighborhood associates, and all 
other out-of-school sources do influence one’s 
speech. The child enters the first grade at 
six, with his language foundation fairly well- 
established, and possessing a pattern which, 
with few possible modifications, will accom- 
pany him throughout life. 


In addition to this basic language pattern 
which has resulted from imitation of the 
speech of parents and other pre-school asso- 
ciates, the student acquires habits and man- 
nerisms from later contacts, all of which go 
together to present the school with a sus- 
taining problem. Fortunately, the majority 
of speech-problem cases are straightened out 
with the development of regular school ex- 
periences; however, occasionally one does 
appear which apparently thwarts all attempts 
at improvement. 


One of the first factors to be analyzed in 
diagnosing a so-called problem case is that 
of the home. The instructor can rather easily 
secure valuable information from the indi- 


vidual student in the course of informal 
interview discussion, but the treatment of it 
is another problem. Parental cooperation is 
usually forthcoming, and although all par- 
ents are well-meaning, the following group 
of inventory questions is offered for their 
careful consideration: 


“1. Do I cause my child to be nervous? 
By: Being nervous myself? 

Telling him about it so I may have his 
sympathy? 

Constantly reminding him how nervous 
he is? 

Telling other people in his presence how 
nervous and queer and odd he is? 

Worrying over his health and habits? 


item, 


1. Papers. American Association for Study of Dis- 
Orders of Speech, 1932, pp. 1-8. 


Worrying him with my worries over him? 
Coddling him physically and mentally? 
Denying him independence of thought and 
action? 
“2. Do I frighten my child so he becomes timid 
and fearful? 
By: Threats of the ‘bogey-man’? 
Threats of leaving him? 
Threats of horrible punishments? 
Telling him frightening stories? 
Inflicting my fears and terrors on him? 
Constant worry over his minor accidents, 
ailments, and habits?’’ 


Bases of Correct Speech 


As has been implied in previous articles 
in this series, correct speech necessitates 
proper functioning of all parts of the speech 
mechanism, and this in turn necessitates 
proper physical and proper mental health of 
the entire organism. In many cases, the 
speech defective or speech problem is suffer- 
ing from fatigue, or loss of sleep, or malnu- 
trition, or worry, or any one of hundreds 
of possibilities. Careful diagnosis of all fac- 
tors is necessary if improvement is to be 
noted, and then those desirable remedial 
measures be adapted. Frequently, coopera- 
tion of environmental groups — home, 
friends, church, etc. — may be necessary to 
bring about complete modification in indi- 
vidual behavior, and when deemed desirable 
such cooperation should be enlisted. 


Many books in the field of speech therapy 
list charts and forms for the use of the in- 
structor in analysis of student physical-mental 
health as they pertain to his speech behavior. 


4. What place should wholesome activi- 
ties hold in the speech program? Whole- 
some individual and group activities are basic 
to successful development of the secondary- 
school speech program. At least two essen- 
tials must be considered in developing a 
satisfactory program: (1) Preparation of a 
curriculum to suggest desirable learning ex- 
periences; and (2) Definite learning experi- 
ences to be selected upon the basis of student 
interests and student needs. Therefore, it is 
clear that no one body of content or type of 
activities are to be presented—instead, all 
experiences should be selected in relationship 
to prevailing student attitude and following 
the broad curriculum pattern. 


Student learning experiences in the field 
of speech are of two general types: (1) the 
individual, which includes language mastery, 
speech preparation and delivery, reading 
aloud, interpretation, etc., and (2) the 
group, which includes discussion (group, 
forum, and panel), verse-speaking choir, 
drama, play reading, etc. Active student par- 
ticipation must be encouraged in any and 
all undertakings, with the realization that 
fruitful experience is the most logical basis 
for mastery of speech essentials. 


Instructors in other courses should not 
hesitate to adopt—or adapt—procedures used 
effectively in regular speech classes in devel- 
oping learning experiences. Principles of 
speech, in reality, are basic to all individual 
activity, and although the speech class stands 
simply as the one agent concentrating all 
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attention in that one direction, it does not 
imply that other instructors should not be 
familiar with, nor interested in, what can 
and should be done in all educational situa- 
tions. The speech program should initiate 
policies and procedures, and provide the 
foundation upon which the student's entire 
speech life is built. 


5. How might student work be evaluatea 
most effectively? Evaluation of student work 
should always be done in positive terms. It 
proper understandings have been developed 
within the classroom situation, then a domi- 
nating spirit of “give-and-take” will prevail 
in all aspects of the program. As the indi- 
vidual student concludes his speech—or 
whatever other type of activity it might be— 
his fellow classmates should offer construc- 
tive criticisms of his presentation. It is far 
more effective if the speech as a whole is 
evaluated in general terms—“The speech im- 
pressed me most favorably. I consider it 
your best one so far this year—or an im- 
provement over your interesting speech of 
last week’’—at least, the initial evaluation 
should offer the speaker encouragement for 
future work and it should contain the good 
points of the talk. Brief group discussion 
might ensue. Then, with the ground prop- 
erly laid, “What suggestions might we offer 
the speaker for improving his future talks?” 
should be considered, with various class 
members presenting suggestions for the 
speaker to bear in mind in the preparation 
and delivery of subsequent speeches. 


The instructor should bear in mind at all 
times that the follow-up discussion period 
is an important learning process in speech 
work, and that to be of maximum educa- 
tional value to the student in question, it 
must follow constructive lines, with every 
criticism supported by sound, though pleas- 
ant, suggestions for improvement. Proper 
functioning of this process will depend basic- 
ally upon the spirit of helpfulness which the 
teacher has cultivated within the group. 


Frequent individual conferences with the 
instructor for the purpose of discussing per- 
sonal speech problems should be provided 
for in every school group. At such confer- 
ences, informality should prevail, with the 
instructor chatting upon the student's level, 
with a firm understanding of the respective 
student's problems, as a friend would do. 
All advice, etc., given by the instructor 
should follow the line of informal sugges- 
tions, with the student having the feeling 
that “all decisions are his own.” 


Henry Holt and Company have published 
Story of America (by Ralph V. Harlow, pro- 
fessor of American history, Syracuse Univer- 
sity) as a large, handsome, well-illustrated 
volume of 850 pages. The author has 
achieved a wholesome balance among the 
economic, social, cultural and political activi- 
ties of the American people. Activity ma- 
terials are placed at the end of each of the 
8 major units. 





Wealth, Children and 
Edueation 


Reviewed by Elmer H. Staffelbach 


To those who have not yet lost their faith 
in democratic institutions nor their hope that 
American society will eventually achieve the 
better life by a more thorough application 
of democratic principles, this book (by John 
K. and Margaret Alltucker Norton; Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University) will be of tremendous interest. 


It is probably the most thorough and care- 
ful study ever attempted of the economic 
ability of the American people as a whole, 
and of the individual states, to provide ade- 
quately for the education of the people. 


It sets forth with great clarity, by means 
of tables, charts’ and intelligent discussion, 
what is being done educationally in the vari- 
ous states in relationship to the ability of the 
states to provide adequately for the educa- 
tion of their younger citizens. Interesting 
comparisons are drawn between individual 
states, but most interesting of all compari- 
sons are those between what is being done 
educationally and what might be done edu- 
cationally if present opportunities for social 
improvement were fully realized upon. 


The following quotation is in a general 
way indicative of the authors’ conclusions: 
“Ability to finance a standard of living, in- 
cluding a standard of education at least 
comparable to that maintained in 1929, does 
not need to wait upon an increase in such 
vital prerequisites to production as machin- 
ery, labor supply, and raw materials. We 
already possess these means of production; 
the only thing lacking is the intelligent use 
of them.” 


Enormous Potential Capacity 


According to the Nortons, the potential 
productive capacity of the American people 
in 1934 was $37,000,000,000 in excess of 
actual production during that year. During 
the decade 1925 to 1934 inclusive, wealth 
to the extent of $244,000,000,000 was lost 
in the United States because of unused pro- 
ductive capacity. This amount would pay 
the national cost of education for more than 
120 years. It would pay the present national 
debt 7 times over. 


This tremendous loss is due primarily to 
a lack of ability to make the most of our 
available sources and methods of produc- 
tion; therefore, to a lack of education. Dur- 
ing the year 1930 when the American people 
spent less than $2,000,000,000 for educa- 
tion, they devoted $2,141,220,000 for to- 
bacco and a total of $6,401,650,000 for five 
types of non-essentials, including tobacco, 
soft drinks, candy, theaters and movies, 
jewelries, cosmetics, and sporting goods. 


Administrators, educational researchers, 
and teachers everywhere should read this 


book. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


RECENT JUNIOR COLLEGE LEGISLATION 


Guy Lincoln Smith, Assistant Supervisor of Attendance, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


eB untor COLLEGE legislation in Cali- 
fornia has been a continuous process of evo- 
lution to keep abreast with the changing 
social economic and educational conditions. 
The basis of present junior college legisla- 
tion was established in 1907. The keynote 
was “post-graduate courses of study for high 
school graduates, approximating the first two 
years of university courses.” 

Basically the 1907 provision lacked stand- 
ards and gave inadequate support. A pro- 
vision to provide state aid was vetoed in 


1909. Educational leaders could foresee pos-. 


sibilities in the junior college and gave the 
movement impetus. 


Early Junior College Legislation 


The State Attorney General ruled in 1915 
“that students enrolled in post-graduate 
courses could not be counted in making ap- 
portionments from the State High School 
Fund.” Will C. Wood, Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, in his report of Septem- 
ber 1916, enumerated fundamental educa- 
tional principles regarding the junior college. 
Those principles were partially adopted and 
incorporated by the Ballard Act of 1917. 
The legislation, however, still failed to ade- 
quately support the newly-created institu- 
tion. The Act created the “Departmental 
Junior College” as an upper department of 
the high school. Many junior colleges still 
operate under this plan of organization. The 
1917 Act, however, gave little impetus to 
junior college growth or expansion. 

The 1919 State Legislature recognized the 
inadequacy of the support provided and 
other educational problems. Therefore, it 
set up a special legislative committee on 
education, to study educational problems and 
make recommendations. Their report recom- 
mended amending the Ballard Act by set- 
ting up requirements for organization of a 
“minimum assessed valuation of $10,000,- 
000; minimum population requirement of 
15,000; State Aid of $100 per pupil; and 
an accreditation course-of-study.” 

The 1921 Legislature accepted and studied 
the report and their deliberations resulted in 
the District Law of 1921. Their conscien- 
tious meditation and reflection placed the 
junior college upon a stable foundation 
financially and educationally. The Act was 
amended in 1927 to include more types of 
districts. Also the contractual relationship 
created with teachers colleges for instruction 
in junior colleges was repealed. 


The 1929 Legislative Session further 
amended the junior college statutory pro- 
visions. Requirements for organization in the 
district type were raised from $10,000,000 
to $25,000,000 assessed valuation; a pro- 
vision added requiring at least 1,000 average 
daily attendance in the high school district 


the previous year; contingent upon and sub- 
ject to the approval of the State Department 
of Finance. Junior colleges not having 200 
average daily attendance after the second 
year were to be suspended. 


After due deliberation, the 1931 Legisla- 
ture repealed the Act passed in 1929. The 
State Board of Education was given the 
power to establish minimum standards for 
organization. Their statutory guide was “that 
amount which by the levy of the maximum 
district tax of twenty cents per $100 taxable 
property, and added to the available State 
financial aid for junior colleges will be 
deemed adequate for a junior college in the 
proposed area.” Organization requirements 
among other things included: (1) A survey 
of the proposed district by the Department 
of Public Instruction; (2) The approval of 
the State Department of Education. 


Provision was made for annexation or 
withdrawal from the junior college district. 
Suspension and lapsation requirements were 
completely repealed. The State General 
Funds were to supplement the Federal funds 
which were falling short of the statutory 
required amount. A local district tax up to 
50 cents per $100 assessed valuation in the 
district was provided. An amendment re- 
leased the district from duplicating the full 
amount of State support; only the deficit 
was to be assessed against the district. 


The State Board of Education was em: 
powered to set up educational standards. An 
accredited junior college was defined for the 
first time. Provision was made for the with- 
drawal of state aid for failure to meet edu 
cational standards. Measures for affiliation 
by junior colleges with the University of 
California were repealed. A uniform blanket 
provision for organizing all district junior 
colleges was established. 


The Junior College Tuition Fund was 
created and instituted in 1931. It originated 
a method of reimbursing the Junior College 
District for excess costs incurred in provid: 
ing a junior college education to pupils not 
residing within a junior college district. De’ 
partmental Junior College requirements for 
organization were changed to a minimum 
assessed valuation of $3,000,000, subject to 
the approval of the State Department of 
Education. 


F INANCIAL measures were again amend: 
ed in 1933 and 1935 in minor phases only. 
The State Junior College Fund was amended 
to $90 average daily attendance in 193). 
Unified school districts from the kindergat’ 
ten through junior college were provided 
Provisions were made regarding the prop’ 
erty, funds and obligations of unified div 
tricts. Maximum rates of levy in unified 
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districts for elementary, high school and 
junior college purposes were established. 


Legislation of 1937 


A new epoch of the junior college move- 
ment was ushered in by the 1937 Legisla- 
ture. The State gave legal entity to the four- 
year junior college, made up of grades 11 
to 14 inclusive. The separate departmental 
and district statutory provisions of past years 
were combined into one, merging all pro- 
visions relating to junior colleges under the 
caption of one Act. The type of work pro- 
vided includes preparation for admission to 
the upper division of higher institutions, 
vocational, industrial and such other courses 
of instruction as deemed necessary to pro- 
vide for civic and liberal education of the 
citizens of the community. 

Junior colleges may be of two types, 
namely: the two-year type, including grades 
13 and 14 only, or the four-year type, in- 
cluding grades 11 to 14 inclusive. Organi- 
zation can be either on the departmental or 
district basis. The departmental or district 
control remains the same; i. e., the High 
School Board or Junior College Board, with 
an exception in cases of joint-union districts. 

Requirements for organization have been 
changed. The minimum assessed valuation 
is at least $5,000,000. There must also be 
an approval of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Two methods of organization are pro- 
vided. The two-year type junior college re- 
quires a vote of the governing board and 
approval of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The four-year type requires a reso- 
lution by the governing board of the dis- 
trict; approval of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and approval by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

Financing has taken material departures. 
Four-year junior colleges are to be financed 
in the same manner and from the same 
funds as provided for the financing of the 
two-year junior colleges. However, the Junior 
College Tuition Fund does not apply to the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Major sections 
relating to financing high schools were 
amended by adding “or junior college” to 
sections 4.871, 4.873, 4.884, 4.885 of the 
School Code. Special adult and evening 
junior college classes were brought legally 
under the financial set-up by amending sec- 
tions 4.873 and 4.885 of the School Code. 

The maximum rate per $100 of assessed 
valuation for separate junior college districts 
was reduced from 50 cents to 35 cents. 
Separate high school districts, the boun- 
daries of which are not coterminous with 
elementary school districts, may have a max- 
imum rate of $1 per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion for combined high school and junior 
college purposes. Unified school districts con- 
sisting of elementary, high school and junior 
college may have an over-all maximum rate 
of $1.75 per $100 assessed valuation. Uni- 
fled districts composed of kindergarten, ele- 
Mentary, high school, and junior college 
may have a maximum rate of $1.85 per $100 
assessed valuation. Coterminous high school 
and junior college districts may have a maxi- 


mum cembined tax rate not exceeding $1.10 
per $100 assessed valuation. 

The 1937 financial measures give flexi- 
bility to the entire state educational system. 
The provisions give a method whereby the 
governing boards may make a more elastic 
interpretation to meet local conditions. The 
combined taxation measures empower the 
governing board by written resolution to use 
the funds from the undistributed reserve as 
it sees fit and thereby meet emergencies. 


Caurornia has a dual system of junior 
colleges, made up of departmental and dis- 
trict organizations. A dual system still ex- 
ists under the new legislation. Each type 
has a different method of organization, 
financing and administration. The 1937 stat- 
utory provisions provide an easy method of 
changing from the departmental to district 
organization. There is now no valid reason 
for continuing two different systems of or- 
ganization, administration and financing in 
our state educational structure. The Legisla- 
ture passed the recent act as an enabling 
provision to accomplish this very end. Every 
departmental junior college within the state 
should take advantage of the liberal provi- 
sions enacted. 

Admission requirements for the two-year 
type junior colleges are the same, namely: 
“any high school graduate or any other per- 
son over 18 years who in the principal's 
judgment is capable of profiting from the 
instruction offered.” The four-year type 
junior college may admit “any pupil who has 
completed the work of the tenth grade and 
other persons over 16 years of age who in 
the principal's judgment are capable of 
profiting from the instruction offered in the 
junior college.” 

Graduation requirements for the two-year 
type remain the same, 60 credit hours. 
Graduation requirements for the four-year 
type consist of 120 credit hours. The gov- 
erning board of the district prescribes the 
requirements for graduation in addition to 
the number of credit hours. A credit hour 
is defined as three hours of recitation, study 
and laboratory work per week for one-half 
year. 

A broadened community horizon and pur- 


Sixteen and Saucy 
I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School 


Siz waits in the street for her ladling. 
We call her silly and fresh, 

For we have forgotten the bursting heart 
First caught in young love's mesh. 


Our prosy soul, she resents it. 
Have we ever known the throb 
That sometimes quickens laughter 
And sometimes chokes in a sob? 


Let be, let her have her chatter, 
Flushed cheek and dancing feet. 

She may not find in life’s harsh clatter 
Another thing so sweet. 
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pose, giving character and individuality to 
the junior college was envisaged by the new 
statutory provisions. The new section 3.360 
of the School Code provides that “Each 
junior college shall provide for the educa- 
tion of pupils in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades, and for the education of such 
adults and minors as may properly be ad- 
mitted but who are not classifiable by 
grade.” 


By new School Code section 3.817 it is 
provided that “Special day and evening 
junior college classes may be established by 
the Governing Board of any district main- 
taining a junior college for the admission of 
adults and of such minors as may be able 
more advantageously to attend such special 
classes than regular junior college classes.” 


The Six-Four-Four Plan Is Legalized 


The new statutory provisions provide that 
if a junior college is maintained within a 
high school district the junior high school 
may include grades seven to ten inclusive. 
The junior college will then include grades 
eleven through fourteen. The elementary 
span is thus limited to six years. The span 
of the junior high school and the junior 
college are both extended. This is the first 
time the six-four-four plan has been given 
legal recognition in the State of California. 


Type, as used up to 1931 referred to dis- 
tricts. It was repealed by the legislature that 
year. It is now revived in a new form. Type 
now refers to the institution; either a two- 
year type or four-year type. School Code 
section 4.930 creates a new basis for com- 
puting average daily attendance for the 
junior colleges in both types of institutions. 


Mihany changes in courses, purposes and 
characteristics of the junior college bring 
forth the problem of certification. A general 
secondary credential allows one to teach in 
any secondary school of the State. A junior 
college is defined as part of our secondary 
system. Therefore, a secondary credential 
entitles one to teach in the junior college. 
Our School Code contains no specific statu- 
tory provisions regarding junior college cre- 
dentials. The State Board of Education sets 
the specific provisions regarding the granting 
thereof. The State Board of Education does 
rule, however, that if one receives a junior 
college credential he must have a Master's 
degree. That is the practical application of 
the rule as applied by the universities. There 
probably should be a clarification of the cre- 
dential requirements, either by legislation or 
through action of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


This new legislation leads the jusior col- 
lege into a new era. The newly created 
institution fulfills the modern national ten- 
dencies to increase the holding power of 
educational institutions. It adds another link 
in that continuous chain of evolutionary 
education in and for a changing democracy 


See also the charts on Pages 22, 24. 
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Chart Showing Development of Junior College Legislation Since 1931 


Independent Junior College District 


1931 


Department of High School 


Junior College Course of Study; not more than two years. 


1921 Law and Amendments of 1927-29 





1917 Law and Amendments 


Junior College Board; subject to approval of State Board of Educa-|High School Board; subject to ap- 


tion; may provide courses of instruction to prepare for higher insti 
tutions, agricultural, industrial, commercial, homemaking, and other 
vocations, and civic and liberal education of citizens of the com- 


munity. 3.850, 3.851, 3.853. 


proval of State Board of Educa- 
tion; may prescribe studies which 
are required for Junior Certificate 
at the University of California and 
such vocational and civic education 
courses as deemed advisable. 
3.840, 3.841, 3.842. 


Dep’t and District Organization 
Merged 
1937 


Junior College Course of Study either 


two years or four years. Special day and 
evening classes for community needs. 
3.811, 3.815, 3.817. 

New Chapter, repealing old sections 
dealing with Departmental and District 
anes separately—setting up iden- 
tical provisions for both. 3.350, 3.383 


Governing Board of Junior College ; sub- 
ject to approval of State Board of Edu- 
cation may prepare course of study to 
fit needs of pupils of 13th and i4th 
grades—including admission to the up- 

t division of higher institutions of 
earning and preparation for agricultural. 
commercial, homemaking, industrial and 
other vocations and civic and_ liberal 


education of the citizens of the commu- 
nity. 3.810, 3.811. 





Department or District Organization. 
3.362. ? 


Type of Repealed provisions relating to for- 
Districts mation of five district organiza- 
tions. Established a uniform statu- 
tory provision for formation of 
Junior College District. 
2.670, 2.760. 


Control jeaiee College Board same mem- High School Board. Junior College Board in District Organi- 
rship as High School Board in 1931—3.350. zation. High School Board in Depart- 
Districts of identical boundaries ; ment Organization. (Implied from reading 
Special Junior College Board—Five 3.350, 3.351, 3.352 together.) 
members elected at large in joint 
districts. 
24820, 2.4121. 


Department of High School. 
3.350, 3.416 of 1931. 





Requirements State Board of Education establish Assessed valuation $3,000,000 or| Assessed valuation $5,000,000. Approval 
for minimum standards. Test: Assessed more. Approval of State Board of State Board of Education. 3.351. 


— b 

Organization | valuation to be amount which by Education. 1931—3.350. (Note: Blanket provision for al! Junior 
levy of maximum district tax of Colleges. ) 
$20 per $100 taxable property, and 
added to available state financial 
aid for — College, will be 
deemed adequate for a Junior Col- 
lege in proposed area. 2.672. (Re- 
pealed all reactionary 1929 provi- 
sions. ) 





Method of Petition by Governing Board ot 
Organization High School District seeking Jun- 
ior College. Survey by Department 
of Public Education of the pro- 
posed district. Approval of State 
Department of Education. 





| Vote of High School Board. Vote of Governing Board and approv al 
1931—3.350. of State Department of Education t 
establish two-year type. 3.351. 


Resolution by Governing Board of Junior 
College in order to establish four-yea 
type. Approval of State Board of Educa- 
tion. Approval of State Superintendent 
: | ecg sal ee of Public Instruction. 3.361. 
Requirement All suspension and lapsation re- 

Suspension for | quirements repealed. 2.750, 2.753. 


Support Federal funds increased by neces-|If Federal funds should be insutti- High School. Maximum rate for District Junior Col- 
sary amount from General Fund of|cient, State Comptroller to trans- lege shall not exceed 35c per $100 as- 
— as a by Legisla- - from oa —_ of State to sessed valuation. 
jture, mot to excee amount re-| Junior ollege un amounts, Scat . c 2->« 
auired to be apportioned to Junior|which, when added to State Junior Scecenee daaeee ane madd ioe Benen 
College Fund. Extra-appropriation|College Fund will equal $90 A.D. in the same manner and from the same 
Bill included. 4.52. = and $2,000 ~ each Fons = funds as for financing of two-year Junior 
ege maintained in a Junior Col- i; n- 
Maximum rate for District taxation|lege District. 4.52. a ae ster i 
in Junior College District to be eine be apoticebte in case of pupils oe: 
ees assessed valuation. tending the 11th and 12th grades in any 

ery Soa four-year Junior College. 3.383. 

Amended 4.871 by wording ‘‘or Junio: 
College.’’ Apportion $550 to each Higi 
School District for each six-year course 
—grades 9 to 14 inclusive, maintained 
in each High School or Junior College 
preceding year. 

Amends 4.873 — apportions to eac! 
High School District on account each 
High School or Junior College main- 
tained therein $80 for first ten units 

. D. A. in special day classes, special 
evening classes and evening High Schou! 
classes. including compenoney continua- 
tion classes for persons under eightecn 
ree maintained in connection with each 

igh School or P ae en College durine 
preceding year; $60 for second ten units 
or major ection thereof of such attend- 
ance; $40 for each unit or major frac- 
tion of a unit of third ten units of such 
attendance. 

Amends 4.884 — allows each High 
School District $250 each six-year cours¢ 
covering grades 9 to 14 inclusive, main- 
tained in each high school or junior col- 
— maintained therein the preceding 
school year. 

Amends 4.885 — allows each Hie! 
School District on account of each high 
school or junior college maintained $40 
for each unit or major fraction unit 
first ten units A. D. A. in special day 
classes, special evening classes and ev¢ 
ning high school classes, including con 
pulsory continuation classes for persons 
under eighteen years of age: $30 for 
each unit or major fraction thereof f 
second ten units; $20 for each unit 0: 
major fraction thereof for third ten units 

All sections relating to Junior Collexe 
District financing remain the same 
1931 and 1935 Amendments. 








Superintendent of Public Instruc-|Balance in Junior College Fund 
tion apportion _ 7 (State) after payment of $2,000 
$100 A. D. A. for preceding year.|to be distributed in proportion to 
4.942. A. D. A. of preceding year. 4.942. 





$2,000 for each Junior College|Each Junior College District to re- 
maintained in Junior College Dis-|ceive $2,000 for each Junior Col- 
tricts. 4.941. lege maintained. 4.941. 





(Please turn to Page 24) 
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A ME MN TIMOR 


MACMILLAN'S 
MODERN 
DICTIONARY 


The MOST USABLE ready reference 
dictionary. More than 100,000 words 
and phrases. ONE-VOCABULARY — no 


searching in appendices. 


YOAKAM—BAGLEY—KNCWLTON 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK 
in the series 
READING TO LEARN 


For pupils of the lower grades. 


GATES — BAKER — PEARDON 


THE CARAVAN OF NICK 
AND DICK 


— Third Reader — 


in the series, Good-Companion Books, 
popular for elementary social science 
content. 

* 


BOYER — CHEYNEY — WHITE 
PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Complete, grades 3-8, with recent pub- 
lication of Books E and F for upper 
grades. 


Uinta etn tH GTi 


ULHONAOOTUTUGAOL ILA UN 


Ss 


NICHOLS — BAGLEY — BEARD 
AMERICA YE'STERDAY 


From discovery to Reconstruction 


AMERICA TODAY 


From Reconstruction to the present 


For 


Junior 


Grades 


The pageant of American life, in story and 
picture, is revealed in these fine histories 


which set new standards. Available also in a 


one-volume edition. 


AAU reverting INYSSOONODOAOTHUS SOAS ee tet 


A Trio of Unusual Social Science Books 
—_ HALL 
SKYWAYS 


The story of 
aviation 


a 


THROUGH 
BY 
RAIL 

"eae For 


middle grades 


THE MAIL 
COMES 
THROUGH 


The story of our 
postal system 


Ahm nv ff 


"Designed for Understanding" 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


— BLACK AND DAVIS — 

A modern course simple enough for the beginner to under- 
stand and accurate enough to lay foundations for all further 
study. 


ANH HI LM nn 


HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
BENEDICT—KNOX—STONE 


—, a 


A new height of achievement in relating the principles of 
biology to man’s problems of everyday living. 


1/.0) HN NSU ANAND ESAS SS AAR RL 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Chart Showing Development of Junior College Legislation Since 1931—Continued 


Type of 

Junior College 
Date 1931 
Admission 


f Junior College Board admit to 
Requirements 


Junior College graduates of high 
schools of California. Graduates of 
other high schools and such other 
candidates over 18 years of age as 
may be recommended by the prin- 
cipal of the Junior College. 


Independent Junior College District 
1935 





Graduation 


u Governing Board to prescribe re- 
Requirements 


quirements. Minimum—-sixty credit 
hours. Credit hours defined for first 
time. Three hours of recitation, 
study, and laboratory work per 
week for one-half year. 3.412. 


aioe head of families or ma- 
ec 


jority electors of High School Dis- 
trict contiguous to Junior College 
District petition County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 2.730. 


Initiative with the Junior College! 
Board. 2.730A. 


Types of Types applied to Districts until 
unior 1931. It was then repealed. 
lleges 


Miscelianeous | Affiliation with the University of i 


California repealed, June 19, 1931. 
Repealed 3.380, 3.381. Stat. 1931, 


Department of High School 


High School. 


High School. 
Note: No special provision for Dis- 
trict Junior Colleges. Department 
requirements shown to left under 
District. State implied same pro- 
vision applies to District Junior 


er; 
1937 


Two-Year Type Junior College 
Any high school graduate and any other 
person over eighteen years who in prin- 
cipal’s judgment is capable of profiting 
from instruction offered in junior college. 


_ Four-Year 7 Junior College 
Principal of any four-year ae college 
shall admit any = who has comm- 
pleted the work of the tenth grade and 
other persons over sixteen years of age 
who in his judgment are capable of 
profiting from the instruction offered in 
the junior college. 3.371. 


Dep’t and District Organization 
Merged 


Two-Year Type 
Sixty credit hours. 3.814. 
Four-Year Type 
One hundred twenty credit hours. 3.815. 
Credit Hour Defined 





Colleges. 


(Same. ) 3.816. 
Governing Board of District prescribe 





requirements for graduation. 3.813. 





Types now applies to Institution 


Two-Year Type 3.814 
Four-Year Type 3.815 








Method of computing attendance in jun- 
ior colleges—New Section 4.930, added 
to compute A. D. A. Divide total num- 
ber days pupil attendance in junior col- 
lege or junior college classes by number 
of days taught therein during school 





NEW LEGISLATION PASSED IN 1935 (Not included in diagram) 
2.2090 — Unified District—Amended in 1937 by definite date. 


2.2091 — Governing Board of Unified District. 


2.2092 — Apportionment of funds from State Junior College Fund. 


2.2093 — Single Unified District. 


2.2094 — Limitation—Single Unified District. Junior college shall be considered separate only for State apportion- 


ment purposes. All other purposes integral part of Unified School District. 


2.2120 — Property, funds and obligations of Junior College District lying wholly in coterminus boundaries become 


property, funds, and obligations of Unified School District. for high school pur s—er $1 for 
2.2130 — Apportion State Funds in Unified Junior College District in same manner and same funds as before. | 


2.2134 — Maximum rate 50c per $100 assessed valuation used at discretion of Board of District for building or 


other purposes. 


year. 


New Section 2.1145—Fiscal year of Jun- 
ior College Board made identical with 
High School Board. July 1 of each year. 


Senate Bill 566—Over-all taxation ap- 

rtion as needed in Unified School 
Districts—by resolution of Board—filed 
with County Superintendent of Schools 
and County Auditor. 


Unified School District—Maximum 
amounts. 
Amended Sections 2.2010 
2.2011 


Amended 4.375 as follows: 


1. Separate High School District boun- 
daries not coterminus with elemen- 
tary or Junior College District—75c 


combined high sc 
lege purposes. 


Separate Junior College District—35c 


and junior coi- 


2.2135 — Maximum rates of Unified District changed in 1937 by legislation—enumerated under Miscellaneous, per $100 assessed valuation. 


_1937—right, supra. 


Our National Constitution 
How It Was Framed and How It Works 
Reviewed by Elmer H. Staffelbach 


Tis book (by E. E. Walker and Vier- 
ling Kersey; Scribner's) of 164 pages, plus 
a 52-page appendix, will fill a very real 
need in high school and junior college 
classes. It comes out on the 150th anniver- 
sary of the ratification of the Constitution. 
It seems fitting that a book so full of meaty 
information and so intelligently interpreta- 
tive of the spirit and of the workings of 
the national Constitution should come out in 
this year 1938. 

It embodies a straightforward treatment 
of the Constitution as it was and as it is. 
At the same time it offers high school and 


junior college teachers numerous opportuni- 
ties to correlate instruction about the Con- 
stitution with the everyday problems of citi- 
zenship. It is an excellent book either for a 
separate course in civics or for use in con- 
nection with a course in American history. 


M. E. McCurdy, executive secretary, 
North Dakota Education Association, and 
editor of North Dakota Teacher, recently 
made a noteworthy radio address at Fargo, 
under auspices of Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; his theme was the Ameri- 
can’s Creed. The broadcast was so successful 
that it was given recognition by Honorable 
William Tyler Page and published in the 
Congressional Record. 


. Combined elementary, high school, 
and junior college—$1.75. 


. Combined kindergarten, elementary, 
pigh school and junior college—- 
1.85. 


. High School and a College Dis- 
trict—coterminus boundaries — same 
Governing Board — $1.10 for com- 
bined purposes. 


Silence Is Yellow is a 96-page, paper’ 
bound book by Florence E. Marshall and is 
devoted to the cause of peace and inter 
national friendship, copyright 1938 by Na- 
tional Womens Christian Temperance Union 
Publishing House, Evanston, Illinois; price 
50 cents; address Florence E. Marshall, 3620 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


x * % 


Stanislaus County School News is an in- 
teresting mimeographed bulletin; no. 4 of 
the initial volume has appeared recently. 
According to Mrs. Lourien E. Elmore, 
county superintendent of schools and secre- 
tary of the county teachers association, 440 
teachers have joined the association. 
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TAXATION IN CALIFORNIA 


FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND DISTRICT—1931-32 TO 1936-37 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Ph. D., Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


; methods of collecting money 
for public purposes by the various tax- 
ing agencies are so many and varied 
that most citizens are unaware of the 
true extent of their actual payments. 
Lack of knowledge of this kind can 
hardly be thought of as “blissful”; 
therefore the information set forth in 
the present article will perhaps stimu- 
late thought rather than disturb the 
serenity of happiness. 

Federal tax collections given here are not 
complete in that they include only internal 
revenues. Tariff collections cannot reliably 
be allocated by states and are for this reason 
omitted entirely. 

Tax figures for the State of California 
are taken from the biennial reports of the 
State Controller. Figures covering county 
and local taxation are taken from “Financial 
Transactions of Municipalities and Counties 
of California.” 

The items of Table II represent the main 
sources taxed by the State of California for 
state purposes. In addition to those there are 
numerous fees, licenses and charges, the na- 
ture of which is not always discernable from 
the official reports, but many of which might 
very well be included as tax collection. The 
total of these collections which number sev- 
eral hundred, is appended to the table. Fig- 
ures for the State of California should be 
looked upon, therefore, as fairly accurate 
approximations—which are, however, in no 
case too large. 


Federal Tax Collections 


The tremendous growth in federal collec- 
tions is probably the outstanding feature of 
the tables. The internal revenue total in 


Table I. 
1931-32 1932-33 


$34,008,093 $24,620,072 
27,561,195 25,853,168 


Corporation Income Tax 
Personal Income Tax 
Excess Profits Tax 
Capital Stock Tax.. _ 
1,633,820 
488,716 
547,227 


1,702,740 
9,485,006 
21,561 
135,782 
1,839,838 
21,215,831 


Tobacco Taxes... 

Narcotics Taxes 
Oleomargarine Taxes 

Stamp Taxes 

Manufacturers Excise Taxes.. 
Petroleum Tax 

Coconut Oil Tax 
Admissions Taxes. 

Club Dues Taxes 
Miscellaneous Taxes 


,625,887 
710,647 


930,391 
70,352 4,793,889 


$76,330,291 $94,674,184 


Total Internal Revenue 
Agricultural Adjustment 


pee Tete. 
TOTAL COLLECTIONS....$76,330,291 $94,674,184 


Table I jumps from $76,330,291, in 1931- 
32, to $193,188,555, in 1935-36. In 1936- 
37 the figure leaps to $254,174,042, an in- 
crease over the entire five-year period of 
233%. 


California State Tax Collections 


A detailed analysis of State tax collec- 
tions would be too long to be usable here; 
therefore State tax collections are grouped 
under a few headings in Table II. Unfor- 
tunately figures for 1936-37 are not avail- 
able; therefore the table ends with the year 
1935-36. It should be remembered that be- 
ginning with the year 1933-34 the State gov- 
ernment assumed an annual school obligation 
(previously resting upon the counties) of 
approximately $38,000,000. 

Taking the figures as they stand in Table 
II, the increase over the four-year period is 
from $106,207,958, in 1931-32, to $175,- 
257,825, in 1935-36, an increase of $69,- 
049,867. If the miscellaneous charges are 
included, the growth over the four-year 
period increases to $95,677,199, an increase 
of almost 77%. 


Tax Collections in Counties and 
Municipalities 

In Table III are set forth tax collections 
in counties, municipalities and local districts 
of all kinds. Here the trend is downward. 
(It is perhaps permissible to point out again 
that beginning in the year 1933-34 approxi- 
mately $38,000,000 in school costs were 
shifted from the counties to the State gov- 
ernment.) This drop in county collections 
is revealed in the figures of the table. Both 
municipal and district tax collections show 
substantial decreases over the four-year 
period. 7 

For the convenience of the reader all fig- 


Federal Tax Collections in California—1931-37 


1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 
$ 27,687,987 $ 34,379,017 $ 40,163,521 $ 52,383,460 
29,781,222 34,971,362 44,217,900 71,686,930 
86,923 236,219 812,471 1,213,528 
4,806,276 5,300,348 5,491,219 8,072,364 
2,695,964 55,352 46,608 
5,920,139 6,628,912 11,349,776 
374,000 1,868,197 4,357,405 
6,164,133 13,010,894 11,800,458 
1,824,034 4,484,288 6,416,434 
9,103,469 10,507,405 11,846,873 
10,251,560 9,661,453 9,696,107 
26,766 31,396 28,189 
138,658 166,104 179,094 
1,691,120 1,912,201 2,525,936 
33,275,015 25,685,071 31,778,211 
324,094 249,973 
1,548,802 660,569 
1,307,268 1,558,340 
572,776 632,918 637,959 
4,364,825 2,322,091 2,674,586 


$157,015,957 $186,134,093 $240,673,600 


19,741,602 
1,317,641 
12,480,960 
6,162,038 
13,376,253 
10,121,256 
24,690 
185,722 
2,725,662 
34,896,211 
168,582 
1,032,851 
1,136,557 1,771,305 
607,226 
5,731,680 
$141,302,729 
10,643,535 


19,828,891 7,054,462 


13,500,442 
$151,946,264 $176,844,848 $193,188,555 $254,174,042 


c 533 
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LESS THAN TWO MINUTES 
out of a 24-hour day! About aslong as it 
takes to read this column! That’s the 
trifling amount of time elapsed since the 
discovery of America, compared to the 
half-million years of prehistoric and 
civilized mankind’s existence . . . With 
vivid comparisons such as this, ON THE 
Roap TO CIVILIZATION—a new high- 
school text by Heckel and Sigman— 
provokes real interest in world history. 


~~ 
LIGHT from an ordinary candle, one 
hundred feet away, is about equal to the 
amount that all the stars give us. 


oo 
INDIANA has just adopted ON THE 
Roap TO CIVILIZATION for 5 years ex- 
clusive basal use. City and county 
adoptions (more than a hundred in the 
past few months) attest the merit of this 
book’s colorfulstyle and content. Would 
you like a wall copy of the chart, ‘“‘Man’s 
March from Earliest Times,’’ appearing 
in this book? If so, better write at once. 


— 
FIREWOOD is still the source of one 
eighth of the world’s power. 


“~ 
BUSINESS ETHICS forms a fasci- 
nating and abundantly illustrated chap- 
ter in INTRODUCTION TO BusINEss. This 
outstanding text has just been adopted 
for exclusive basal use in Florida. Inits 
recommendation, the committee espe- 
cially commented on the vocabulary, 
which has been scientifically checked to 


meet ninth-grade level. 
“_- 


PEOPLE \augh 400 times more often 
than they cry. Women, the psycholo- 
gists tell us, laugh less than men and 
weep three times as frequently. 


~~ 
WEIGHT was the basis for selling 
books in Russia as late as 1840. Figured 
this way, the price of THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is 
less than three cents an ounce—the cost 
of first-class postage. But its real value 
lies in its lack of weighty defining words. 


~~ 
STATISTICS onschools 20 years ago, 
are interesting. Although the number of 
children 5 to 17 years of age is now 17% 
greater, school enrollments gained 27%. 


The JOHN C. val A TON COMPANY _ 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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ures in’ Tables I, II, and III are summarized 
and totaled in Table IV. In the State and 
local (counties, municipalities, and districts) 
taxing units tax collections show a decrease 
over the period of somewhat under seven 
million dollars. If the miscellaneous items 
are included, however, collections in these 
taxing units show a net increase of over 
$21,000,000. 


Total Federal, State, and local tax collec- 
tions show an increase of from $529,027,- 
207, in 1931-32, to $639,107,534, in 1935- 
36—$110,080,327, or 17.2%. If the miscel- 
laneous items are included, as in the grand 
total of Table IV, the increase comes to 
$137,933,212, or 24.9%. 


Educational Expenditures 


Citizens interested in public education 
may have some curiosity concerning what 
portion of the increased taxation may be 
charged to school costs. Table V sets forth 
expenditures for education during this four- 
year period. In Column 1 are the expendi- 
tures by school districts in support of all 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary schools, 
and junior colleges, including all adult edu- 
cation and other types of education sup- 
ported by districts. Such expenditures show 
a net increase over the period of $2,997,545, 
or 2%. 


Column 2 of Table V gives the total of 
all educational expenditures in the State, 
including expenditures for higher and special 
types of education. The increases in total 
educational expenditures over the period 
come to $8,453,904, or 5.3%. 


It is only just to point out in connection 
with Table V that during this four-year 
period almost phenomenal increases have oc- 
curred in school attendance. This is espe- 
cially true on the high school, junior college, 
and higher education levels, and in the adult 
education fields. 


Per Capita Tax Collections 


Table VI gives tax collections per capita 
based on the federal census of 1930, which 
gives California a population of 5,677,251. 
The figures speak for themselves. Total tax 
collections (Federal, State, county, municipal, 
and district) in California for the year 1935- 
36 amounted to $112.57 per capita. If the 
miscellaneous collections are included with 
the tax items, the per capita collection is 
$121.93. Of this amount the total educa- 
tional expenditure amounts to $29.32, or 


21%. 


Commercial teachers of Stanislaus County 
recently sponsored an all-day conference for 
graduating high-school business-major stu- 
dents. The conference, held at Modesto High 
School, included a general session addressed 
by Harris Skelton, head, department of com- 
merce, Modesto Junior College, and Mrs. 
Jean Jensen, Merritt School of Business, 
Oakland. 
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Table II. State Tax Collections—California—1931-32 to 1935-36 


1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 


Public Service Corporation Gross 
Receipts Tax. $ 40,333,790 

Franchise Taxes. Bank and Cor- 
PORTO sisislicntictcsntigtecmenviinn a 

Liquor and Beverage Licenses ; Per- 
mits and Excise Taxes 

Inheritance Tax 

Gasoline Tax 

Motor Vehicle Licenses ; Operators 
and Chauffeurs Licenses 

Motor Transportation License Tax. 
Petroleum and Gas Taxes............ 

Retail Sales Taxes 

Income Tax 


TOTAL TAX 


Other Miscellaneous Fees, Licenses, 
Penalties, etc. (approximate)... 


$ 36,853,153 $ 35,403,591 $ 33,818,185 $ 6,437,590 


4,775,436 3,354,975 3,695,000 5,185,000 14,400,000 


76,170 
5,778,786 
39,502,735 


2,915,827 
4,135,772 
40,259,957 


5,242,325 
4,945,034 
39,984,671 


12,723,273 
6,561,327 
46,713,878 


10,093,790 
41,232,488 
9,470,137 8,944,151 9,530,868 10,200,607 11,607,542 
915,985 


33,243,760 


1,279,100 
55,705,052 


2,083,588 
68,204,813 
6,525,814 


$156,359,974 $175,257,825 


302,317 318,904 


$ 94,828,874 $130,100,670 


$106,207 ,958 


$ 18,392,854 $ 26,472,199 $ 24,725,991 $ 33,232,434 $ 45,020,186 


Table III. 


Source 
County Property Taxes 
Special and District Property Taxes 
Municipal Property Tax.... 
Licenses and Permits... 
Fines and Penalties 


Tax Collections—Counties, Municipalities, and Special Districts 
1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
$140,574,401* $132,778,464* $ 86,740,704* $ 88,068,563* $ 94,347,826" 
90,325,599*  73,168,097*  70,805,503*  68,574,847* 84,419,202" 
115,588,952 95,425,167 90,979,996 84,486,954 91,894,125 
4,919,376 4,764,513 5,486,377 4,829,618 5,473,865 

1,518,480 1,438,850 1,806,052 2,636,820 


*Taxes levied. 


Table IV. Summary of Taxes—Federal, State, County, and Local—In California 
1931-32 to 1935-36 
1931-32 1932-33 
Federal (Internal Revenue only).... $ 76,330,291 $ 94,674,184 
106,207,958 94,828,874 
346,488,958 311,371,728 
529,027,207 500,874,786 


1933-34 1934-35 
$151,946,264 $176,844,848 
130,100,670 156,359,974 
248,526,203 241,130,364 
530,573,137 604,335,186 


1935-36 
$193,188,555 
175,257,825 
270,661,154 
639,107,534 


County and Local 
Total Taxes—Federal, State, Local 
Additional Licenses, Permits, Fees, 
and Penalties — State, 
Local (approximate) 
Total State and Local Tax Collec- 
IN a cacettenccsncbensa Se ctageetenttered 
Total State and Local Tax and Mis- 
cellaneous Collections...............-.. ” 
Grand Total—Federal, State, and 
Local Tax and Miscellaneous 
Collections ............. 


County, 


25,257,800 32,282,993 30,925,227 39,635,670 53,110,685 


452,696,916 406,200,602 378,626,873 397,490,338 445,918,979 


477,954,716 438,483,595 409,552,100 437,126,008 499,029,664 


554,285,007 533,157,779 561,498,434 643,970,856 692,218,219 


Table V. Expenditure for Public Education in Districts; Total Educational 


Expenditure—California—1931-32 to 1935-36 

Expenditures for Total 
Public Schools Educational 
(districts) Expenditure* 
SP DROP icivasnsgiisssdensre Gantecdincummncissinmuaal $143,379,844 $158,020,882 
BIE Dio cscsnectsssccresncsnmnncebssnsistiicandntion' Mae TED 155,842,383 
1933-34... - 117,223,927 148,709,687 
1934-35 129,389,249 162,645,872 
1935-36 146,377,389 166,474,786 


*Total educational expenditures include expenditures for State Col- 
leges, University of California, School for the Blind, etc. All educational 
expenditures in the State, including district expenditures. 


Table VI. Per Capita Tax Collections; Per Capita Expenditures for Public Schools; 
Percentage School Expenditure Is of Total Tax Collection—1931-32 to 1935-36 


1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
Federal Tax Collections (Internal Revenue Only) 


Per 

State Tax Collections 

County and Local Tax Collections Per Capita 

Total State and Local Tax Collections Per Capita 

Total Tax Collections Per Capita 

Total State and Local Tax and Miscellaneous Collections 
Per Capita 

Grand Total Federal, State, and Local Tax and Miscella- 
neous Collections Per Capita 

Per Capita Educational Expenditures (district) ... 

Total Education Costs Per Capita 

Percentage Educational Expenditure Is of Total State and 
Local Tax Collections 

Percentage Educational Expenditure Is of Total State and 
Local Tax and Miscellaneous Collections 

Percentage Educational Expenditure Is of Total Federal, 
State, and Local Tax Collections 

Percentage Educational Expenditure Is of Grand Total 
Federal, State, and Local Tax and Miscellaneous Col- 
lections 


16.68 
16.70 
54.85 
71.55 
88.22 


26.76 
22.92 
43,78 
66.69 
93.46 


31.15 
27.54 30.87 
42.47 47.67 
70.01 78.54 
106.45 112.57 


34.03 


72.14 77.00 87.90 
98.90 
20.65 


26.19 


113.43 


22.7 


28.65 


Per capita figures based on census of 1930 figures. 
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SECONDARY 


SCHOOL TRAINING 


THE APPLICATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TRAINING TO LIFE USES 


Merton E. Hill,* Director of Admissions, University of California, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 


Becomnany education is con- 
cerned primarily with the training of 
young people during their period of 
adolescence. The high school age is the 
time of decision, the time of awakening 
ambitions, the time of most intensive 
habit formation, the time of the selec- 
tion of life-long friends and associates; 
it is the period of intense longing, of 
excessive timidity, and of reckless brav- 
ery; it is the age of the swaggering gait. 
and of fickleness and constancy blended 
in ever-changing succession. 


The youth begins to transform the 
aircastles of dreamland into the reality 
of achievement. King Midas in earlier 
days was a myth, but behold, he be- 
comes a reality as the vocational touch 
transforms knowledge or skill into the 
necessary gold of this work-a-day world. 
Fortunate is the parent or teacher who 
glimpses within the soul of youth the 
great, hidden possibilities; who with 
sympathetic mind and friendly purpose 
assists in unfolding plans that may de- 
termine the destiny of a race or set an 
ideal to inspire generations yet unborn. 


Adolescent Bryant produced Thana: 
topsis; adolescent Lincoln highly re- 
solved to liberate a race; adolescent 
Hamilton aroused the multitude to fight 
for independence; adolescent Jesus re- 
vealed to the learned doctors of the law 
His Father's business. 

Secondary education should provide 
opportunities for young people to live 
“the abundant life” immediately and 
make possible its continuance during 
the years that lie ahead. Teachers should 
recognize the possibilities of the young 
people entrusted to their care and have 
a sympathetic understanding of their 
aspirations or difficulties; students who 
are “problems” should be projected in 
the thinking and planning of teachers 
twenty years into the future that there 
may be visioned the men and women 
to be with all the possibilities of latent 
power—power that awaits the inevi- 
table hour when souls will be aroused 
toward a performance that will con- 






*Past President, California Teachers Association 
Southern Section. 


tribute to the welfare of the world. 

All curricular offerings can be justi- 
fied only on the basis of their contribu- 
tion to student welfare and develop- 
ment. There should be developed pupil 
centered curriculums designed to pro- 
vide for each student that training that 
will be most helpful in making possible 
his success. 

The program of training should focus 
attention in orderly fashion upon (1) 
Guidance, (2) Training, (3) Mastery, 
(4) Achievement, and (5) Integrity. 

The central core in each curriculum 
should be composed of cultural courses 
that will develop the spiritual, therefore 
insuring for each student right attitudes 
and impulses. All additional courses 
should make it possible for the student 
to succeed in his future undertakings— 
in his next courses, in his subsequent 
classes, in the job he secures immedi- 
ately after leaving school, or in the 
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MUZZEY 
A HISTORY 
OF OUR COUNTRY 


N OUTSTANDING high-school book which is notably easy to 
A teach and study. The organization of the text combines the chron- 
ological and unit approaches; thousands of teachers know that this 
arrangement makes history readily understandable to the average high- 
school student. To review and codrdinate the subject matter in terms of 
special topics, the student has only to turn to the successive pages cited 
in the thorough Topical Analysis at the end of the book. Teaching helps 
following each chapter are plentiful without being excessive. There are 


numerous excellent maps and illustrations. $2.12, subject to discount. 
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higher institution he chooses to attend. 

The curriculums of secondary schools, 
whether large or small, should include: 
(1) specialized vocational courses where- 
in the emphasis is placed on preparation 
for positions that require training on a 
secondary or post-high school level; (2) 
cultural courses designed to enlarge the 
interests of students in the finer things of 
life; and (3) academic courses that will 
place the emphasis on the deveolpment 
of power rather than content and spe- 
cific preparation to meet successfully 
the more rigorous demands of higher 
institutions. 

Each secondary school is concerned 
with guidance, training, mastery of some 
field of knowledge or skill useful in life, 
achievement, and that integrity that 
will insure a high type of citizenship. 
Each school should take the students as 
they find them, provide the desirable 
training each should receive so that each 
will be assured of the maximum pos- 
sible success when he takes his next 
step going either into occupational life 
or into some higher institution. 

The secondary school, whether junior 
high, or senior high, or the highest—the 
junior college—should accept the chal- 
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lenge to give the right sort of training 
to every student that attends, no matter 
what his previous level of training has 
been. There is a further duty imposed—a 
duty that has been gaining wider recogni- 
tion during the past few years—it is the 
duty of higher secondary schools to open the 
door of opportunity to all adults who can 
profit by the training or the cultural courses 
that may be offered for their development 
and happiness. 

A well-organized secondary school should 
have a large number of courses presented 
to students through curriculums designed to 
meet their varying needs. Students should be 
given to understand what training they may 
be expected to receive through each course 
offered, and to what each curriculum is de- 
signed to lead. Courses should be selected 
on the basis of how, where, and when they 
will function in the lives of the students. 


W: must think in terms of the all- 
around development of every student—the 
brilliant, the non-brilliant (a better term 
than slow) and the average. In my way of 
thinking we must think in terms of both 
academic and vocational, cultural and that 
which develops manual skill. After the stu- 
dent is through with his schooling there 
should be within him a blended training. He 
should know how to think for himself and 
how to make right decisions, he should have 
been trained in one or more hand skills also 
and have been taught how to work physi- 
cally, how to perform the many duties about 
the home, to repair, to garden, to build, to 
create, to work in the field or shop if a 
youth, in the home and for others if a 
young woman. They have to do these things 
in life; why not give them training in our 
institutions and make schooling and life 
synonymous? 

And they must also be taught to spend 
less than they earn! 

If there is one purpese above all others 
that must be realized through the high school 
or the junior college it is this—the institu- 
tion must raise the intellectual level of the 
community and of the State; this can mean 
only one thing, it is the obligation of the 
high school and junior college to foster, pro- 


mote, develop and cherish scholarship. Emer- 
son in The American Scholar presents “Man 
Thinking.” The high school or junior college 
must not only produce “Man Thinking,” 
but also Man Doing. 


It is concerned with training young people 
for scholastic success in higher institutions, 
but it is also involved vitally with a training 
program that prepares young people and 
adults to do more efficiently the work of the 
world. The high school or junior college 
should be concerned not merely with what 
may be called intellectual scholarship devel- 
oped through curriculums devoted to a study 
of language and literature, the sciences and 
mathematics and the many phases of the 
social studies, but it must concentrate its 
resources upon vocational scholarship; it 
must train youth and adults to do their 
work more efficiently, more artistically, so 
that they can feel the scholar’s thrill of view- 
ing a work of their hands that merits the 
judgment that it approaches Emerson's ideal 
of “exactitude of performance.” 


Unless we have such a two-fold aim, par- 
ticularly for the junior college, scholarly 
attitudes will be frustrated, and the junior 
college as an institution will not rise above 
what some have facetiously but unjustly 
called it, “a glorified high school.” By hold- 
ing high the standards of scholarship, this 
institution will drop its unnecessary appen- 
dage to become The College, a “capstone” 
of achievement, in the public educational 
system of the State. 


I. is my purpose to introduce a plea for a 
unified program that will unite all in sup- 
port of this movement in public education 
known as the upward extension of collegiate 
training. Administration and faculty, board 
and the tax-paying public, rapidly develop- 
ing youth and adults of all ages, united all 
in advancing educational training higher 
than they knew, will make of the junior 
college the College, if you please, a higher 
institution rather than a secondary institu- 
tion. The Carnegie Committee and our State 
Council on Educational Planning and Co- 
ordination have placed the junior college 
among the higher institutions of the State; 
to keep such a place this institution must 


bend its efforts toward a higher scholarship. 


We may well ask, what will produce scho- 
lastic success in high school and junior col- 
lege? Experience justifies the belief that 
many factors are conducive to scholarship. 
(1) Native ability certainly has an important 
bearing, yet experience shows often an indi- 
vidual with a so-called, though perhaps 
doubtful, high IQ who fails miserably in his 
scholastic efforts. However, when the teacher 
recognizes native ability and (2) inspires 
the student with unfailing interest, success, 
scholastically speaking, results. 


Practically all students have ability and 
interest in some area of knowledge or field 
of endeavor; it is the function of the sec- 
ondary school to bring ability and subject 
interest together in a specific training pro- 
gram. As it is so well presented in a recent 
Hygeia, “A happy combination of inclina- 
tion and occupation often means the differ- 
ence between success and failure.” But as 
Emerson says more beautifully, “Colleges 
have their indispensable ofice—to teach ele- 
ments. But they can only highly serve us 
when they aim not to drill, but to create; 
when they gather from far every ray of 
various genius to their hospitable halls, and 
by their concentrated fires, set the hearts of 
their youth on flame.” The inspiration of 
a great teacher is more responsible for high 
scholarship than any other factor. 


(3) The right selection of subjects by the 
students and wise guidance by teacher and 
parent and counsellor—these together may 
insure good scholarship. That guidance which 
permits students sometimes to take the easi- 
est way is poor guidance. The more exper- 
ience I have had with students and the 
more I follow up in intensive study, the 
progress, or lack of progress, of students 
within and without the university, the more 
convinced I am that students will do much 
better to negotiate all prerequisites early in 
their academic career. 


What though the way is hard, achieve- 
ment comes by doing the necessary work 
when it ought to be done; students from 
either high school or the junior college have 
little or no trouble in the university when 
they have completed all prerequisites before 
entrance to the university, nor do high 
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school or junior college students have trouble 
in acceptably filling positions in occupational 
life when their basic preparation has been 
sound. 


Some educators get their greatest satis- 
faction in an attack upon some procedure, 
or course, or subject, or objective. Some 
would rule out elementary mathematics, and 
language, and science, not realizing that they 
are making an attack on the scholarly train- 
ing of students; not realizing that mathe- 
matics presents a way of thought and that 
it stands above everything else for exactitude 
of performance and quantitative thinking; 
they fail to realize that language unlocks 
a vast storehouse of knowledge and that 
laboratory sciences present a way of doing 
that requires rigorous thinking. 

Neither high school nor junior college 
will ever perform its mission if it permits 
requirements to creep into its curriculums 
that ignore qualitative and vigorous thinking 
so basic in the intensive struggle that every 
new worker will encounter. It is not avoid- 
ance of subjects that educators should advo- 
cate, it is better teaching, and this can be 
effected by constant application to life con- 
ditions. 

The ideals set forth thus far require for 
each student a training both cultural and 
vocational. The teachers should constantly 
involve students in life applications of their 
studies and all teachers of all subjects should 
give due recognition to the values of all the 
subjects and all the curriculums. They should 
realize with Emerson: 

All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 


* * * 


Seienee in Our Lives 


Genera SCIENCE, as presented in 
Science in Our Lives, by Gruenberg and 
Unzicker (World Book Co.), is a broad 
course, giving the student a far deeper un- 
derstaading of the world about him than 


can the course in which the traditional 
branches of science are left unrelated to one 
another and lack effective integration with 
themselves and with life experience. . 


This is truly general science—science as 
it affects the life of the individual and so- 
ciety. The unifying theme of this book is 
life and living. The authors emphasize the 
social significance of the methods and 
achievements of science and point out that 
the increased power which science has 
brought to man does not always justify it- 
self as an addition to the welfare of man- 
kind. Appreciation is directed toward the 
new possibilities for enriching and enlarging 
human lives. 

Over 300 activities are carefully described 
at the ends of chapters; these give a variety 
of ways of putting into actual practice the 
Procedures of science. They offer opportu- 
nity for practical training in scientific think- 
ing in everyday situations. Activities include 
experiments, demonstrations, and investiga- 


tion, and for the most part are non-technical, 
calling only for common materials and simple 
equipment. 

Science in Our Lives is the basis for a 
practical, teachable course. It is organized 
in two parts: Part One, including four units, 
Air, Water, Fire, and Earth, is basic ma- 
terial; from the four units of Part Two, 
which deals with man’s control over nature, 
the teacher may select chapters or problems 
called for in the course of study or those 
particularly suited to the individual class. 

The body of the text is planned to en- 
courage reading in large wholes. The flow 
of reading is uninterrupted by descriptions 
of experiments or discussions of activities. 
Without interruption, the reader’s thinking 
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moves forward in broad sweeps to an under- 
standing of the problems. The continuous 
development of insight and appreciations is 
presented in a congenial style which students 
and adults will read for pleasure. 


Helen Ferris is editor-in-chief of Junior 
Literary Guild; other editors are Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Angelo Patri and Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. This guild is a 
book-club for children between the ages of 
6 and 16. Yearly membership brings one 
new book each month and an issue of Young 
Wings with every book. Offices are at 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


A 1938 Text for 
1938 Classes 


THE 
INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By Ridgley and Ekblaw 


YOU GET — 


a 1938 appraisal of the world-wide 
influence of geography on economic 
life — written by authors who are 
recognized as authorities 
coast to coast. 


from 


YOU APPRECIATE — 


the simplification that can be given 
to study in this subject by dividing 
the world into sixteen logical cli- 
matic regions and studying the 
regions as such and in relation to 
the other regions. 


YOU REALIZE — 
the advantage of the physical 


geography approach for secondary 
school students who need this back- 
ground for logical interpretation 
and for complete understanding. 


YOU LITERALLY SEE — 


the relationships between areas 
and between areas and products. 
One-third of the entire text is de- 
voted to illustrations and maps that 
play a major part in the teaching 
program. 


YOU UNDERSTAND — 


when you see this well-balanced 
text the influence it will have on 
the interest and learning tempo of 
your economic geography classes. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


Toronto London 


Sydney 





POLICE SCHOOL 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE POLICE SCHOOL 


Ronald Linn, Principal, Evergreen Grammar School, San Jose 


Mhcony oaks from little acorns 
grow’ is the old adage which certainly 
holds true in the establishment of the 
Police School at San Jose State College. 


This new department of the state college 
in San Jose grew out of the conversation at 
a banquet table in 1928 between Dr. Mac- 
Quarrie, president of San Jose State, and 
August Vollmer, one of the world’s out- 
standing police administrators. 


Dr. MacQuarrie asked Mr. Vollmer that 
evening if it would be advisable to train 
policemen in colleges. Mr. Vollmer replied 
that such a procedure would be a great con- 
tribution towards the solution of the crime 
problem in the United States. 


Dr. MacQuarrie devoted much thought to 
the problem, and in 1930 made a start 
towards the establishment of a police school 
by offering courses under George Brereton, 
who was drafted from the Berkeley Police 
Department. 

Mr. Brereton continued in this work until 
1934, when he was called for other duties 
which made it impossible to continue his 
teaching at San Jose State. Dr. MacQuarrie 
was encouraged to continue by Chief Black 
of the San Jose Police Department, who had 
noted the beginnings of a fine piece of work. 

Dr. MacQuarrie then went back to Mr. 
Vollmer, who was then professor of police 
administration at University of California, 
to recommend a man capable of carrying on 
the program. Mr. Vollmer named the man 
who is now head of the police school, Wil- 
liam A. Wiltberger. Mr. Wiltberger received 
his A. B. and M. A. degrees at University 
of California and his police training under 
Mr. Vollmer. He also was formerly chief of 
police of Evanston, Illinois, and director of 
public safety, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Mr. Wiltberger came to San Jose State 
College in the fall of 1934. After making 
a study of the college facilities he began 
his work of training policemen the winter 
quarter of 1935, with 12 students. The new 
program provided for the Police School as 
an entirely separate department, with Mr. 
Wiltberger at the head. A curriculum of 
training on a two-year basis was announced, 
and pamphlets were sent out telling of the 
training to be offered. 

In a short time inquiries began coming in 
from all over the United States and foreign 
countries. Young men were enrolled for 
training the following fall. At present there 
are 60 men working for the Police School 
certificate. From June 1935 up to the June 
graduates of 1937 every graduate but one 
has been placed in police work or allied 
fields. 

Nine officers, almost one-fifth of San 
Jose’s entire police force, have been ap- 
pointed to the police department during this 


period from the Police 
School at San Jose State 
College. 

The school was the 
first institution in the 
United States to inaugu- 
rate a full-time police 
course in a college and 
has since been followed 
by other colleges and 
universities. 

An intensive two-year 
practical scientific police 
training at the school was 
received by the gradu- 
ates before their accept- 
ance into the depart- 
ment. Chief J. N. Black 
declared himself pleased 
with their work. 

“The men,” he de- 
clared recently, “show 
definite signs of training. 
They are much better as 
recruits than other men 
who have not been 
through the school. They 
have a better understand- 
ing in the practical as- 
pect of police problems 
and the first day on the 
force are able to find 
their way around. They 
do not have to be placed 
with another man as is 
usual with most recruits.” 

Howard Hornbuckle, a 
star football player of a 
few years back, was the 
first police school gradu- 
ate. He has been a mem- 
ber of the San Jose police 
force for seven years, 
and now plays an im- 
portant part in the traf- 
fic department of the 
city. He is also assisting 
Mr. Wiltberger as an in- 
structor in traffic at the 
police school. Howard 
Young, a graduate, is 
working in the California 
State Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification and In- 
vestigation. 

The police school is 
now offering a four-year 
as well as a two-year 
course in police training. 
James Stockdale, also of 
football fame, has the 
honor of being the first 
four-year graduate. Mr. 
Wiltberger reports that 
Mr. Stockdale ranks 
highest on the San Jose 
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Above is group of graduates now on San Jose police force. 
Front row, left to right: Donald DeMers, Jack Wilson, Herbert 
Miller, Burt Collins, Stan Ehlert. Back row, left to right: Arthur 
Philpott, Howard Hornbuckle, Bill Young. 


Below, officers in training are learning how to use photog- 
raphy in collecting evidence after an accident. From left to 
right: Otto A. Schramm, John H. LaTourette, Richard H. 
Trembath, L. T. Toress, George Serick. Studying a finger-print: 
seated, Otto A. Schramm; standing, Walter C. Dachsteinar. 
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University of California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES—JUNE 27 to AUGUST 5 


With more than 260 courses to choose from, in more than 35 academic de- 
partments, on either campus, you will enjoy the advantage of instruction by a 
large faculty of resident and visiting educators, eminent in their special fields. 


Besides more than 50 courses in Education, the subjects include English and 
other Modern Languages, Economics, History, Science, Mathematics, Art, 
Music. Particular attention is devoted to study of contemporary trends. 


Curricula leading to General Secondary, Junior High School, Junior College, 
Administration and Special Credentials. (Also, in the Summer Session in Los 
Angeles, to Elementary and Kindergarten-Primary Credentials.) 


Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 


Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics — and opportunities for excursions 


to scenic points of interest. 


Plan now to share in this Educational Opportunity 


For Announcements of Courses 
Address: 


Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 


, me M Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
y ro California at Los Angeles, 
ia eT 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Californit 


cr tet anf 
rt 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Berkeley Campus , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 2 Los Angeles Campus 
The University of California Library, in all its parts, has more than 


1,250,000 volumes, and thus is among the largest libraries in America. 









San Jose State College Police School Students 


on Parade 


application list for new members to the force, 
and ranks among the leaders on several 
other examinations in the state. 


Dr. MacQuarrie and Mr. Wiltberger have 
striven to make the police school as practi- 
cal a training-course as is possible. The suc- 
cess of the program, according to Mr. Wilt- 
berger (when many other police schools of 
a similar nature throughout the United 
States have failed), is because the school in 
San Jose is entirely a separate department, 
and training is of a very practical nature. 
This fact is attested by the sending of 
policemen to the San Jose State College for 
training, and the establishment last summer 
of a centralized summer school when 157 
regularly-employed policemen received train- 
ing. 


Mr. Wiltberger believes the police school 
at San Jose State has the best possibilities 
for development of any place in the United 
States, because it is removed from “‘fossil- 
ized” ideas that cling to many of our aca- 
demic schools. The police school is out to 
meet the needs of the students. 


The police school is up against one big 
problem, however, and one which the 
teaching profession can help to solve. This 
is the matter of a residential qualification of 
between one to five years which practically 
every city in the state requires before they 
will hire men for their police force. At the 
present time only three cities in the state 
waive this requirement. These cities are: 
Berkeley, Piedmont, and Palo Alto. The 
residential qualifications of San Jose are met 
by the students while they attend the college. 


Mr. Wiltberger believes that the cities of 
California should recognize the police school 
certificate just as teaching certificates are 
honored throughout the state. Many leaders 
in the police field are beginning to accept 
the same viewpoint. 


If this were brought about he believes the 
registration for police-training at San Jose 
State would be several hundred. He believes, 
also, that members of the teaching profession 
in the various communities of the state can 
do much to see that the police school certifi- 
cate of San Jose State is honored in lieu of 
the residential requirement. 


Certainly the training of men for this new 
field of college education is a step in the 


right direction towards 
the controlling of the 
crime problem in the 
state and nation. 


The American Nation ° 


—Yesterday and Today, 
by Tryon, Lingley and 
Morehouse, an authorita- 
tive and widely-used text, 
first published by Ginn 
and Company in 1930, 
now appears in a beauti- 
ful new edition of 700 
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pages, with many illustrations. 

Thoroughly revised in the light of the best 
contemporary interpretations of American 
history, this 1938 edition is a history text- 
book for the upper-elementary and junior 
high school grades that is modern throughout 
—in text, in exercises and helps, and in the 
many pictures and maps. 

a, 

Professional Adjustment of the Teacher 
is the title of an important course given at 
San Francisco State College and covering 
5 general themes: California school system; 
obtaining a position; legal rights and respon- 
sibilities; introduction into the position and 
the community; professional growth. 


TEACHERS READING 


PROFESSIONAL READING FOR TEACHERS 
]. W. Canfield, Associate Professor of Education, Fresno State College 


Tix progressive teacher is always 
looking for suggestions on how to im- 
prove teaching technique. One of the 
most valuable and direct approaches 
lies in excellent professional books. 


Even if the teacher cannot afford to 
buy many books, the county library can 
loan her copies, or the teacher in the 
next district will be glad to exchange 
Many a rural teacher has been inspired 
to greater efforts by reading such books 
as New Schools for Old’ and Children 


at the Crossroads.’ 


The teacher may have difficulty in select- 
ing practical books from the great amount 
of educational literature that is coming from 
the press, but can partly solve the problem 
by reading book reviews given in educa- 
tional magazines. National Educational As- 
sociation Journal publishes an annual list 
of educational books for each preceding 
year. Among this list appears a number of 
interesting and valuable books for class- 
room teachers, and the brief review for each 
book gives an idea of the nature and con- 
tent. 

Teachers should remember that books 
comprise the major number of tools with 
which they direct the learning process. The 
teacher's professional book is just as im- 
portant as the school textbook. The begin- 
ning dentist or engineer cannot enter into 
practice without equipment or tools, but 
many thoughtless students in the normal 
school or teachers college fail to keep and 
accumulate valuable tools in the form of 
professional books. Good books should be 
constantly available, so that they can func- 
tion as an advisor in times of need. Habits 
of reading should be cultivated. 


1. Dewey, Evelyn, New Schools for Old. 

2. Benedict, Agnes, Children at the Crossroads, 
Commonwealth Fund, New York. 

3. Marsh, J. F., The Teacher Outside the School, 
World Book Company. 


Educational magazines are becoming more 
and more an effective means of communi- 
cation between classroom teachers. An ac- 
count of an interesting health project in a 
rural school in Missouri may stimulate and 
guide a similar project in Oregon. After the 
teacher has exhausted her own ideas of mo- 
tivating and directing activities she can gain 
a new approach by reviewing practices in 
other schools. Good magazines are finding 
a place in thousands of rural schools and are 
helping improve the professional status and 
practice of teachers. 


Ready-Reference Material 


Certain publishers have compiled ready- 
reference material on educational theory and 
practice. Some of the publications have been 
prepared by educators of renown and have 
value. Some teachers who are inclined to be 
neglectful about buying new books or maga- 
zines may find that such references serve 
their purpose very well. The cost of such 
material is sometimes out of proportion to 
the value received. The same amount of 
money distributed over a long period of 
time would keep the teacher acquainted 
with recent up-to-date material. Ten to fif- 
teen dollars a year for professional literature 
will keep her in close contact with modern 
educational theory and practice. 


Reading Non-Professional Literature 


There is a decided tendency on the part 
of all professional people to limit their read- 
ing to literature related to their profession. 
Such practice can give, at the best, only a 
narrow view-point. Seek the companionship 
of good books. 

“A book is a friend because it is an un- 
failing companion, ready to ‘enter into one’s 
gayer hours with a voice of gladness and a 
smile,” and just as ready to ‘steal into his 
darker musings with a mild and healing sym- 
pathy that steals away their sharpness e’er 
he is aware.” Such a companion never grows 
weary and will readily follow one to the 
ends of the earth.”* 
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Kanowzepce of science, even elementary science, is a handy 
thing. Boys and girls in the seventh grade elementary science class 
taught by Jessie McCall at Salem School learn this by precept and 


example. 


The example is the projector tunnel and projector for showing 
drawings and photographs on a translucent screen, which they 
use in their daily science study, which enlivens and impresses 
that study, and which was contrived at a cost of about $15. 

The projection machine was made by E. Wassink, janitor at 
the school, as a hobby plaything. Miss McCall's tunnel idea made 
it usable for the classroom, where, without the tunnel, it could 
not have been used because of impossibility of shutting out light. 

Without it, the class could have had none of the visual in- 
struction it now employs, because cost of the equipment if pur- 


chased would have been some $200, and 
because there was little possibility of instal- 
ling new, expensive equipment in out-moded 
Salem School, which is to be soon replaced 
by modern rooms at Needham School. 


The class of 40 boys and girls looks en 
masse into the tunnel and sees as accompani- 
ment to lectures and science talks a series of 
illustrations—some of them original draw- 
ings by the children, some of them pictures 
clipped from magazines and newspapers, all 
assembled on a strip of paper or cardboard 
which is rolled through the projection ma- 
chine—From Stockton Daily Evening Rec- 
ord. 


Katherine E. Brogan 


Tue recent passing of Mrs. Katherine E. 
Brogan marks the close of a career in the 
San Francisco School Department which for 
outstanding success in her chosen profession 
has seldom been equaled. Her scholarly at- 
tainments, her tact, her equanimity, her 
courage in standing for her convictions, won 
for her the hosts of friends who are now 
mourning her loss. 


Mrs. Brogan began her work in the eve- 
ning schools—one of a group of early teach- 
ers who made the San Francisco night schools 
known throughout the educational world. 


Her ability was soon recognized, and she was 
called to the principalship of the old Bernal School. 
When a new school building was dedicated in honor 
of Superintendent Andrew J. Moulder, Mrs. Brogan 
was chosen principal of the Moulder School at 
Page and Gough Streets. Later, when a new build- 
ing was named in honor of one of San Francisco's 
great women, Sarah B. Cooper, one of the founders 
of the Golden Gate Kindergarten system, Mrs. Bro- 
gan was transferred to North Beach as its leader. 


Some years later the Mission district, with its 
flowers, its fruits, its lovely homes, its sunny cli- 
mate claimed this great teacher. Mrs. Brogan was 
named principal of Columbia School, pride of the 
Mission. And here she closed her teaching career. 
Shortly after her retirement, the Columbia School 
building was destroyed by fire, and on its site last 
year was erected the beautiful new Sunshine School. 


Mrs. Brogan, with her gift of vision, 
realized in early days the value of teacher 
organizations. She was affliated with city, 
state and national teacher associations, not 
merely by the payment of dues, but by lend- 
ing the charm of her presence and the worth 
of her experience. When the Last Call was 
sounded for her, she was vice-president of 


Visual Instruction at Lodi 





The class looks en masse into the tunnel 





the Retired Teachers Association of San 
Francisco. 

San Francisco may well point with pride 
to the long list of men and women who, 
since pioneer days, have guarded their 
schools. High up on the roster, in shining 
letters, will always stand the name of Mrs. 
Katherine E. Brogan—Margaret L. Dunn, 
principal, Sanchez Elementary School, San 
Francisco and Frances A. C. Mooney, former 
principal, Hawthorne Elementary School. 
San Francisco. 


William N. Hailman 
Memorial 


No one individual in the United States 
did more to aid and guide the development 
of the kindergarten, and to free the primary 
school from formal traditional practices of 
early days, than William N. Hailman. 

On the 100th anniversary of his birth in 
October, 1936, a group of his friends in 
California (where he did his last years of 


teaching at Broadoaks School in Pasadena) 
undertook the raising of a fund to place a 
stone to mark his resting-place in Hillside 
Cemetery, North Reading, Massachusetts. 

When a memorial fund committee made 
known its plan, through letters, personal 
interviews, and notices in educational maga- 
zines, contributions were received from vari- 
ous parts of the country. Former pupils who 
felt the inspiration of Dr. Hailman’s strug- 
gle for educational freedom in the days of 
his superintendency in La Porte, Indiana, 
sent generous contributions. Individuals who 
worked with him in California, and the 
larger kindergarten primary associations of 
the state, made possible the success of the 
undertaking. 

In May, 1937, the stone was placed in the 
family plot in the North Reading cemetery. 
Here on a beautiful hillside above the quiet 
river, a natural granite boulder bears a 
bronze memorial tablet, honoring this pio- 
neer of early childhood education —Emily 
M. Pryor, Secretary, Hailman Memoriai 
Committee. 
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First term, June 20 to July 29 
Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 


The work of the Summer Session has been organ- 
ized with special reference to the interests of the 
teachers in service. Extensive offerings make it pos- 
sible to plan programs that not only meet profes- 
sional and cultural needs, but also lead to bacca- 
laureate degrees, recommendations for state 
credentials and post-graduate degrees. 

In response to expressed desires of teachers for a 
broader social-cultural background and a better 
understanding of the content materials in their 
respective fields, extensive offerings in both under- 
graduate and uate work in all departments 
have been made available. The program in pro- 
fessional education deals with all phases and 
problems of public school work. 

Summer Session staff includes many dis- 
tinguished scholars from other institutions. Their 
presence on the campus enables students to gain . 
first-hand impressions of the men and the work 
in the Universities represented without the added 
cost in both time and money involved in matricu- 
lation at those institutions. 

For Summer Session Bulletin, address the Office 
of University Publications. 


CALIFORN A Los Angeles, 
Seushoon on i ab 













World Institute 


Arter the pressure of school responsi- 
bilities every teacher seeks a summer schedule 
which can serve two purposes: he wants a 
vacation, yet he wants to advance his capaci- 
ties as teacher. A summer which achieves 
these two goals is not easy to find. 


The ten-day institutes of international re- 
lations which meet each summer at Whittier 
College and at Mills College have helped 
many teachers to secure this summer oppor- 
tunity. These institutes are intended for 
teachers in every field, not only in the social 
sciences, as their purpose is to help all who 
wish to understand the world conflicts 
which are endangering democracy on 
every side and threatening the future 
with the possibility of war. 

Daily. life at the institutes includes 
an opportunity for thought and study, 
as will be seen from the discussion of 
program below, but ample time is al- 
lowed for recreation. The attractive 
campuses make it pleasant for in- 
formal groups to gather on the lawn 
for discussion of their special inter- 
ests. Tennis and swimming are avail- 
able to those who wish, and surround: 
ing hills invite the hiker in the after- 
noon. 

Eminent authorities in many fields 
will discuss present-day problems in 
lectures, forums and round tables. 
Among those already secured for the 
institutes are Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, 
Dr. J. Anton De Haas of Harvard 
University, Miss Muriel Lester of 
London, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman of 
New York City, and Dr. Earl Crans- 
ton of the University of Redlands. At 
least one prominent European leader 
will also be secured. In addition to 
these people, who will serve at both 
Mills and Whittier, each session will 
include a strong staff of leaders from local 
colleges and universities. 

Every year one of the most successful lec- 
turers at a previous institute is invited to 


Summer Session 
for TEACHERS 


Fit yourself for advancement by 
attending Woodbury Summer Ses- 
sion. Take training under teachers 
who have won the highest laurels 
of any faculty in America. All com- 
mercial subjects, including Func- 
tional Shorthand; also Commercial 
Art, Costume Design and Interior 
Decoration. Delightful summer cli- 
mate. Classes in our magnificent 
new building. Sightseeing trips and 
recreational opportunities. 


Six Weeks—July 5 to August 12 
Send for Summer School bulletin 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1029 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles California 


return again. The West Coast Institute com- 
mittees unanimously chose Dr. J. Anton De 
Haas, who lectured here in 1937, as the 
leader to be invited back for 1938. Dr. De 
Haas is professor of international relations 
in the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard University. 

Dr. T. Z. Koo is one of the ablest and 
most interesting Chinese leaders who comes 
to this country. He is now a traveling secre- 
tary of World Student Christian Federation. 
Dr. Koo represented China at a conference 
called by the League of Nations, and served 
for nine years previous to that as a staff 
member of the Chinese National Railways. 

The Japanese leader for Whittier has not 


yet been selected, but Dr. Chitoshi Yanaga 
will lecture at Mills. Dr. Yanaga has lived 
and studied extensively in Hawaii, his birth- 
place, in Japan, and in the United States. 
He received his doctorate at University of 
California in 1934, where he is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 


Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, executive secre- 
tary of Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, was appointed by President Roose- 
velt as adviser to Secretary Hull at Buenos 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL 
OF NATURE STUDY 


August 8 - 19, 1938 
Demonstration and Field Courses with 
College Credit 
Astronomy — Bird Walks — Trees 
Health — Weather — Visual Education 
Desert Life — Seashore Life 
Biological Science Methods 
Physical Science Methods 
Garden Tours — Demonstration School 
For full information and illustrated 
bulletin write 
Harrington Wells, Director 
SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 
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Aires inter-American Peace Conference in 
1936. For ten years Dr. Inman lived in 
Mexico as director of People’s Institute. In 
1935 he was decorated by the government 
of Ecuador for his interpretation of His- 
panic-American culture. 

Miss Muriel Lester, founder of Kingsley 
Hall in London, will bring to both institutes 
her profound faith in the power of religion. 
She is personally acquainted with leaders in 
many countries, including Gandhi of India 
and Kagawa of Japan. During the spring of 
1938 she is working in Shanghai, where she 
is attempting to test the ideals of religion 
in the midst of the destitution and hatred 
which war breeds. 


Four faculty members, Institute of International Relations (right to left): M. Pierre de Lanux 
of Paris, France; Bertram Pickard of Geneva, Switzerland; Beatrice Goldman of Hollister, 
California; and William T. Stone, vice-president, Foreign Policy Association, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Earl Cranston, chairman of history 
and political science at Redlands University, 
is familiar with the problems of American 
Foreign Policy as it affects both Europe and 
the Orient. He lived in China from 1920 to 
1924 and from 1926 to 1928. During 1933, 
while working in England and Scotland, he 
was invited to lecture at International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences in Warsaw, 
Poland. 


Dates of the Mills and Whittier Institutes 
are June 21 to July 1 and June 29 to July 
9, respectively. In addition to the ten-day 
institutes, both Mills and Whittier are ar- 
ranging a seminar on international relations 
which will offer official college credit and 
which will include the institute session. 


At Reed College in Portland, Oregon, a 
similar Institute of International Relations 
will be followed by two other sessions, one 
on Education and one on Problems of the 
Northwest. 


All who are interested in any of these in- 
stitutes may write for further information to 


Joseph Conard, Mills College. 
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U. S&S. C. Summer Session 


BR ecreationar and cultural activities 
are combined with educational advantages 
for those attending the summer session be- 
ginning June 17, at the University of South- 
ern California in Los Angeles. 


Expansive beaches, mountain resorts, wind- 
ing bridle paths, Hollywood Bowl'’s “Sym- 
phonies Under the Stars,” picturesque Span- 
ish missions, Catalina Island and Ensenada 
—these are among the many attractions for 
students at the first term, June 17 to July 
29, and at the second term, July 30 to Sep- 
tember 2. 


In response to the need expressed by many 
teachers for a broader social-cultural back- 
ground, and a better understanding and a 
new evaluation of the content materials in 
their respective fields, extensive offerings in 
both undergraduate and graduate work in all 
departments have been made available. 


With a curriculum of more than three 
hundred varied courses in many subjects 
especially adapted to summer study, the 
U. S. C. summer session under the leader- 
ship of Dean Lester Burton Rogers presents 
such noted educators as: 


Dr. Frederick Shipp Deibler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity labor law authority; Dr. A. S. Barr, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Wisconsin ; 
Dr. Walter F. Dexter, California state superinten- 
dent of public instruction; Dr. Walter R. Hepner. 
president of San Diego State College; Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, dean of the school of education at North- 
western University; Dr. Peter Sandiford, of the 
University of Toronto; Dr. John A. Sexson, super- 
intendent of schools of Pasadena; Dr. Harry Hay- 
den Clark, English professor at the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, dean of graduate 
study at Stanford University; Dr. Donald G. Pater- 
son, vocational education expert at the University of 
Minnesota; Prof. Robert W. Kelso, community or- 
ganization authority from University of Michigan. 


A California Summer Session Group 
West Coast School of Nature Study. Agroup of students on a field excursion, 
under direction of Fred E. Buss 


School of Nature Study 


Irormat study in the out-of-doors, 
with no examinations and no classrooms— 
for college credit! 


That is the streamlined program of de 
luxe education which the West Coast School 
of Nature Study offers this year, in two 
choice California scenic spots. 

It’s the modern answer to two perplexing 
questions which annually bother teachers 
and students who like to “keep up” edu- 
cationally, and yet yearn for a stimulating, 
restful vacation. 


This unique project, sponsored by the 
natural science department of San Jose State 
College, solves the problem each year by 
offering several one-week sessions of vaca- 
tion-study in outstanding natural settings of 
the state. 


Two one-week sessions in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, from June 19 to 25 and June 
26 to July 2, and a one-week period at 
Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula from 
July 4 to July 10, are scheduled this year. 


Six Competent Specialists 


Six competent teachers, each a specialist 
in some phase of natural science, teach 
nature in her own matchless settings. Two 
(quarter units) units of college credit are 
offered for each week's attendance, and it 
is possible to enroll for one, two, or three 
weeks. 


Fees include total cost of instruction, 
meals, and lodging, and accommodations are 
of the best. It is also possible for individuals 
to make their own camping arrangements 
and pay the tuition fee only. 


Sites which have “housed” the West 































































































OREGON 
SUMMER > 
SESSIONS 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
Portland Session, Portland 
Institute of Marine Biology, Coos Head 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Southern Oregon Normal School, Ashland 


Eastern Oregon Normal School, La Grande 


Courses in the following fields: Anthropology, 
Art, Athletic Coaching, Bacteriology, Botany, 
Business Administration, Chemistry, Drama, 
Economics, Education, English, Entomology, 
French, Geography, Geology, German, Health 
Education, History, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial Arts and Education, Journalism, Land- 
scape Architecture, Latin, Law, Library Meth- 
ods, Marine Biology, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychiatry, Psychology, Re- 
ligion, Public Speaking, Secretarial Science, 
Sociology, Spanish, and Zoology. 


First Sessions, University, College, 
and Portland, June 20-July 29 ; normal 
schools, June 6-July 15. Second Ses- 
sions, University, August 1-August 
26; College, August 1-September 2; 
normal schools, July 18-August 19. 





The following publications will be issued: 


Bulletins 


Summer catalog for Oregon State College 
Summer catalog for Portland Session 

Summer catalog for University of Oregon 
Summer catalog for Normal Schools 


Leaflets 


Preliminary announcement 
Marine Biology leaflet 
Special Education leaflet 
Home Economics leaflet 
Art leaflet 

Library leaflet 

Industrial Arts leaflet 
Coaching School leaflet 
Law School leaflet 


For bulletins and leaflets address 


Alfred Powers, Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, State System of Higher Education, 
814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 
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Coast School in past years include Fallen 
Leaf Lodge at Lake: Tahoe, Big Bear Lake, 
the Redwood Empire, Sequoia National Park, 
Big Basin, Clear Lake, and the San Jacinto 
mountains. Yosemite and Asilomar proved 
such popular locations that the school often 
holds sessions there. 


Dr. P. Victor Peterson, chairman of the natural 
science department at San Jose State College, directs 
the school and leads groups studying trees. Other 
members of the staff are: Dr. Carl D. Duncan, in- 
sects and related animals; Dr. Karl S. Hazeltine, 
nature materials; Fred E. Buss, geology and physi- 
ography; Dr. Gayle B. Pickwell, birds; Emily 
Smith. wild flowers; and Gertrude Witherspoon, 
registrar and financial secretary. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


i UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ninistrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
‘ic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, C olorado _ 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. C) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
| 
| 


Summer Quarter Catalog—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


I i acc ee cis ete 


City and State. 


May Greene, staff member, Pasadena City 
Schools Museum, has prepared a noteworthy 
A Child’s History of Pasadena, appearing 
serially in Pasadena School Review and com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the old Pasadena Board of 
Trade, now the Chamber of Commerce. 


a * * 
Chieo Salary Sehedules 


Dr. GEORGE R. McINTIRE, principal, 
Chico High School, is author of two inter- 
esting papers relating to secondary school 
salary schedules. 

1 — Salary schedule Chico. High School 
district, comprises 7 mimeographed pages: 
is the new schedule recently adopted there; 
and is based upon data obtained from a 
survey of a selected group of California high 
schools, 


2— Salary digest, 43 selected California © 


secondary schools, 1937-1938, comprises 30 
hectographed pages, including numerous 
tables and charts. The purpose of the inves- 
tigation was to provide a basis for the devel- 
opment of a salary schedule for Chico High 
School. The information was obtained and 
compiled by Dr. McIntire and Carl J. Schrei- 
ter, dean of boys. 

These praiseworthy reports are of particu- 
lar interest to secondary school administra- 
tors, teachers and trustees throughout Cali- 
fornia. 

* % Bd 


The American Scholar, published quar- 
terly for general circulation by Phi Beta 
Kappa, is now in its seventh volume. Wil- 
liam Allison Shimer is editor with offices at 
145 West 55th Street, New York City. Phi 
Beta Kappa is generously represented among 
California schoolpeople and the American 
Scholar has a wide reading in this state. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


sees SESSION 
Stockton Campus 
June 22nd to July 26th — Five Weeks 


POST SESSION 
Lake Tahoe 
August 8th to 27th—Three Weeks 


METROPOLITAN CENTER TOUR 
June 24th to July 29th—Five Weeks 


MEXICAN ANNUAL TOUR 
July 29th to August 2lst—Three Weeks 
For further information address: 


REGISTRAR 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 27 - AUGUST 6 


Fine and Applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 
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Eleanor Skimin at 
Woodbury 


Tue thousands of teachers who know 
Eleanor Skimin personally or by reputation, 
will be glad to learn that she will teach 
methods courses in shorthand and transcrip- 
tion at the summer session of Woodbury 
College, 1029 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. 

Miss Skimin needs no introduction to the 
teaching fraternity. She is the author of 
several textbooks, is past-president of Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, rep- 
resented the United States government at 
the International Congress of Commercial 
Education in London. At present she is edi- 
tor-in-chief for the publications of National 
Commercial Teachers Federation. 

Miss Skimin has taught teacher-training 
methods courses for the last ten years, at the 
summer sessions of prominent universities. 
And now she comes to Woodbury College, 
where she will meet progressive teachers 
from all parts of the United States. Her 
work includes practical demonstrations and 
analyses of various new methods of teaching 
Gregg shorthand, including the new and 
popular functional method. The practical 
demonstration class plan is used. Those 
in attendance are given the opportunity to 
observe the actual teaching by the functional 
method of a class of shorthand students. 

The college also offers special summer 
courses in all commercial subjects taught at 
high school and junior college, together with 
commercial art, interior decoration and cos- 
tume design. Students may select any com- 
bination of subjects—even in different de- 
partments—and plan programs best suited 
to their individual needs. 

Each department has a nationally-known 
faculty. Those attending the summer session 
will receive the superior instruction for 
which Woodbury College has been noted for 
more than 54 years. 

An interesting bulletin will be sent free 
on request. 


THE CAROLINE SWOPE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Long Beach — Santa Cruz 
June 27 to ye 15. July 25 te August 12. The 
school has the approval of the California State 
Board of Education and the State Board of Cre- 
dentials. Newest types of teaching are presented. 
covering the Activity program and the Unit of 
Work plan. 
Send for Bulletin to 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 


This Year. . 


Come to MILLS COLLEGE 
Summer Session and epee Education Association 
Workshop—June 26-Aug. 6—FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Courses for Teachers in all departments, credit towards 
advanced degrees and teaching credentials. Offerings in 
Art, Child Development, Dance and Sports, Education, 
French, Music. 
For further information address W. E. Armstrong, Con- 
venor of the Summer Session, Mills College, California. 


For Good Teachers For Good Positions 


National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


Secretary, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg.. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Write for list o 


agencies recognized and 
recommende. 


by leading educators. 
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Dr. George E. Outland, formerly of Yale 
University, is now on the faculty of Santa 
Barbara State College in the department of 
social science. Recently, in the magazine Ed- 
ucational Administration and Supervision, 
Dr. Outland published an important paper 
upon the relationships between school drop- 
euts and boy transiency. 


* *% * 


Stanford Edueation 
Conferenee 


Sociat EDUCATION will be the theme 
of the 1938 Stanford Education Conference, 
to be held July 6-10 at Stanford University. 
Among the leaders in American education 
who will take part in the program are Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick, emeritus professor of 
education, Columbia University; Lewis Mum- 
ford, author and lecturer; William Ogburn, 
professor of sociology, University of Chi- 
cago; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, 
Stanford University. 

There also will be held, July 5 and 6, a 
Conference on Early Childhood Education 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the kindergarten. Among 
the leaders will be Winifred Bain, New Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Julia L. Hahn, 
supervising principal, Washington, D. C.; 
William Heard Kilpatrick; and Lois Meek, 
professor of education, Columbia University. 

This is the sixth summer during which a 
conference on some phase of guidance, ad- 
ministration, or curriculum development, has 
been held on the Stanford campus. Informa- 
tion as to fees and other details may be 
secured by writing to Stanford Education 
Conference, Stanford University. 


* * * 


Washington Pilgrimage 


Maks. Charles Haskell Danforth, state 
chairman, Good Citizenship Pilgrimage, 
Daughters of the American Revolution (ad- 
dress 607 Cabrillo Avenue, Stanford Uni- 
versity), in a recent address stated that the 
Pilgrimage to Washington is a project de- 
signed to encourage a greater knowledge of 
our government and to search out good citi- 
zens. So often the term citizenship is nebu- 
lous and vague the Pilgrimage attempts to 
personify it, and to make good Americans 
better Americans. 

California Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, for several years has sent 
pilgrims te Washington, with all expenses 
paid. Christina Van den Akker, of Ripon 
Union High School, was sent in 1936, and 
Bernice Tramontini of Lodi High School 
was sent in 1937. Charlotte Newell of 
Lowell High School, San Francisco, has 
been chosen as the pilgrim to represent Cali- 
fornia for 1938. 


CHEMI-GROW 


The ane most amazing discovery. Grows 
__ = water without soil. 


$1.00 ® prepaid for ge making 16 gallons 
solution. Full A with a package 
packed full of surprises. 


E.S. GRAHAM fitistona coirerms 





Southern Musie Festival 


For its third successive year, Southern 
California Junior College Music Association 
presents its annual Music Festival on April 
30, in Long Beach. Junior college musicians 
from all the Southland come together for 
one gala day of music festivities, forming a 
massed a cappella choir of 300 voices and 
a selected symphony orchestra of 90 pieces. 


Due to the successful national broadcast 
given last year (also carried by short wave 
to Paris, Berlin, and London), a portion of 
the festival program will be given again 
over Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Culminating the day of rehearsing, play 
and recreation, will be the gala concert in 
the evening in Long Beach Civic Auditor- 
ium, free to the public. A feature of this 
year's festival program will be the perform: 
ance of the First Movement of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto by Joan Helms, of Glendale 
Junior College with Festival Orchestra ac- 
companiment. Miss Helms was chosen by an 
audition open to all junior college students 

Conductors for Festival Choir and Orchestra will 
come from the ranks of the participating Junior 
College faculties and include the following: Ben- 
jamin Edwards, Fullerton; Alan Revil, Santa Ana: 
Raymond Moreman, Long Beach; Ralph Peterson, 
Los Angeles; Harland Shennum, Glendale; Harold 
Walberg, Fullerton; Dwight Defty, Long Beach; 
Alidor Belprez, Compton; and Dr. Edmund A. 
Cykler, Los Angeles, who is also president of the 
Junior College Music Association this year. In 


charge of local arrangements is Edith Hitchcock, 
of Long Beach Junior College. 


English Literature and 
Language 

EVERAL years ago The Macmillan 
Company issued a valuable catalog entitled 
Macmillan Books for Elementary Education, 
grouping educational and trade books under 
unit headings. The arrangement of the 
catalog was so practical that teachers and 
librarians highly commended it. 

Macmillan has now produced the first of 
a series of five somewhat similar catalogs for 
high school use. The first, English Literature 
and Language, comprises 176 pages with 
many illustrations, index, full annotations, 
and biographical notes on many authors. 

This comprehensive, descriptive catalog 
will be widely used by teachers and students 
in the English departments of junior and 
senior high schools. Address the Macmillan 
Company, 350 Mission Street, San Francisco. 


Lawn and Garden 
’ Supplies 


A complete line of 
garden equipment, 
including power 
and hand lawn 
mowers, weed con- 
trol mowers, fer- 
tilizers and insecti- 
cides, sprayers, gar- 
den tractors, etc. 


H. V. CARTER CO. INC. 


$2 Beale Street, San Francisco 








For English Classes 


A Stimulating Text By California Teachers 


THE ARCH OF EXPERIENCE 


By Margaret E. Clemo, Oroville Union High School 
Laura B. Everett, Technical High School, Oakland 
Elizabeth A. Everett, Evening High School, Berkeley 


This true application of the ‘experience curriculum’ is basic for 


sophomores, remedial for higher grades. 


($1.36) 


Recommended By a California Teacher 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 


By Amanda Ellis of Colorado College 
Even tired teachers of literature may find a tang in its pages.” 


—W. J. Sanders, Visalia Union High School. 


($1.60) 


Also Widely Used in California 
LEARNING TO WRITE 


By Reed Smith 


Original, complete and practical for upper classes. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


($1.68) 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 





Jim and Jo Ann 
Stories 


Our Store 
Book 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Supplementary reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $.60 


The first book in a new series — the 
Social Studies Experience Readers. 


A simple direct approach to social 
studies. Candid camera illustrations. 
Easy first grade reading level. 


Center of interest: Food: its source, 
distribution, preparation — on the 
farm, at the store, at home. 


Planned for use in the group discus- 
sion that accompanies group reading. 


Photographs are large, clear, and life- 
like. 


Other books in the series: 
OUR BOAT BOOK— 
Price $.60 


And in preparation are: 


OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
WE GO TO THE ZOO 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Tree-Planting 
By Girls High School Garden Club 


Gris High School Garden Club, San 
Francisco, was formed about 7 years ago 
through the interest of San Francisco Gar- 
den Club. It has had for its aim the beauti- 
fying not only the girls homes, gardens, and 
school, but also the streets of their beloved 
city. The club members want the visitors to 
the World's Fair to delight in the freshness 
and the natural beauty of the city whose 
hills form part of the background of Treas- 
ure Island. 


It was, therefore, with great pleasure that 
the club, which is sponsored by Hattie H. 
Jacobs, should join with San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce in the tree-planting 
campaign to dress San Francisco in colorful 
attire that will add to the attractiveness of 
the city for years to come. 


A year ago, the club had for its 1938 
objective the planting of a row of trees. On 
February 11, six scarlet-flowering eucalyptus 
trees were dedicated to outstanding citizens 
and organizations, all interested in the wel- 
fare of Girls High School. 

Among those who were honored at the tree dedi- 
catory ceremony and who responded with words of 
acceptance were Angelo J. Rossi, mayor, San Fran- 
cisco; John McLaren, superintendent, Golden Gate 
Park; Mrs. Caldwell Coldwell, who received the 
tree for San Francisco Garden Club; Mrs. Winifred 
Sidebottom, who represented P. T. A.; and Mrs. 
B. Stanley Kern, who accepted for Girls High 
Alumnae Association. The tree dedicated to the 
1939 Exposition was accepted by General W. E. 
Gillmore. 

The impressive dedicatory ceremony, wit- 
nessed by many prominent people of San 
Francisco, included a salute to the Flag; 
singing of Star Spangled Banner, and 
“Trees,” a vocal selection by Girls High 
Glee Club; hearty welcome by Caro! Lange, 
president, Student Body; and introductory 
remarks by Chas. C. Danforth, principal, 
Girls High School and Will Merriman, di- 
rector, Chamber of Commerce. 

The exercises closed with the singing of 
the Girls High Hymn. 


* * * 


Our Very Own Book 


R. E. Gillette, Director, Junior Red Cross, 
Pacific Area 


Arter months of planning, a publication 
containing stories written by boys and girls 
of 32 countries has made its appearance with 
the title “Our Book, Our Very Own Book.” 

This is indeed the Juniors’ very own book, 
for it does not contain one word written 
by a grown-up. Much time and patience 
have been expended in collecting the con- 
tents and preparing them for publication. 
but the task has been fascinating and emi- 
nently worthwhile. The result will, it is 
hoped, satisfy the Juniors for whom the book 
is primarily intended. 

Many books have been written for and 
about children in different countries, but, to 
the best of our knowledge, this is the first 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


to be produced by children for children. 
The members of the Junior Red Cross, 
bound together by a common ideal, have 
demonstrated that international cooperation 
is no vain formula. 


In reading this collection, one is struck 
first of all by its spontaneity. There is no 
sense of straining after effect, of “writing 
to order.” Some of the stories are very 
simple and childlike, but all are imbued with 
the same quality of sincerity—so character- 
istic of Junior Red Cross members—which 
constitutes the principal charm of the book. 

The contents are as varied as their coun- 
tries of origin and may roughly be divided 
into tales of imagination, stories with a 
Junior Red Cross background, descriptions 
of national life and customs, folklore, his- 
tory, contemporary events, etc., the net re: 
sult being a composite picture of the lives 
of Juniors in different parts of the world 
It is interesting to note the similarity of two 
playlets, contributed respectively by British 
and Siamese girl Juniors. The subject is iden- 
tical, but the treatment is as different as the 
two countries themselves. 

It would be invidious to pick out any one 
contribution for special praise; each and 
every story has a peculiar charm of its own 
But some are more strikingly characteristic 
than others. The child's imagination is seen 
at its best, for example, in the first and last 
items: “Three Poems” (Belgium), and “The 
Mystery of the Abandoned House.’ Such 
stories as “A Box of Fruit” (Czechoslo- 
vakia) give a fair idea of the manner in 
which the Junior Red Cross motto, “] 
Serve,” is pervading the daily lives of chil 
dren the world over; “Martenitza” (Bul 
garia) illustrates the blending of ancient 
custom with the modern Red Cross spirit. 

The articles dealing with national life and 
customs are as interesting as they are varied 
there are tales of animals peculiar to Aus- 
tralia, descriptions of Polish national cus- 
toms, old songs, seasonal observances, etc 
In sharp contrast to these are accounts of 
modern achievements, such as the draining 
of the Pontine Marshes, and the impressions 
of a Junior delegate at the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Red Cross. 

Enough has been said to enable the curi- 
ous to form an idea of what is contained 
between the covers of “Our Book, Our Very 
Own Book.” It only remains for us to add 
that the book is published by the League of 
Red Cross Societies, and that the price is 
50 cents per copy. 


Teachers and others interested in this 
book may secure their copy or copies by 
making their check payable to the American 
Red Cross and sending it with the request 
to R. E. Gillette, Director of Junior Red 
Cross, Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 


Hugh Bell, Chico State College, is to teach 
this summer at University of Minnesota. 
following which he will participate in the 
program of the American Psychological As- 
sociation at Ohio State. 
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WE SERVE CHILDHOOD 


Leonard L. Bowman, Vice-Principal, Santa Barbara High School; President, California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section* 


Tie most important relationship in 
any educational system is not one to be 
found in the superintendent’s office, nor 
in the principal's office, nor even in 
the vice-principal’s office, but rather 
that most important relationship is 
found in the classroom — between the 
teacher and the pupil. 


The improvement of this relationship 
should be the ultimate purpose of all 
other relationships in a school system. 

All phases of a school organization should 
be judged and justified or not according to 
the effectiveness with which they contribute 
to the teacher-pupil relationship. 

I would apply the same measuring stick 
to all educational organizations as well. 

We believe in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation because we believe that its great 
program of service contributes greatly to 
this most important relationship. We serve 
the teacher-pupil relationship by serving the 
teacher. 





*Excerpt from presidential address, C. T. A. 
Southern Section Council meeting, Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles. 


RIDES AND SLIDES, First Pre-Primer 
HERE AND THERE, Second Pre-Primer 
DAY IN AND DAY OUT, Primer 
ROUND ABOUT, First Reader 

DOWN THE RIVER ROAD, Readiness Second Reader 
FRIENDLY VILLAGE, Second Reader 
IF I WERE GOING, Third Reader 


Companion books; guidebooks; picture cards; word, phrase, 
and sentence cards; and a complete testing program 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


We believe a teacher working in an edu- 
cational system which has its basis firmly 
fixed not only in the laws of the State but 
in the Constitution as well, is a better teacher 
than if she had to worry every two years 
about what the Legislature might do. 

We believe that a teacher is a better 
teacher when encouraged by the work of our 
Modern Education Committee toward self- 
improvement and when she knows that the 
services of our Placement Bureau are hers 
for professional advancement. 

We believe that a teacher is a better 
teacher when relieved as far as possible from 
financial difficulties. Thus through the serv- 
ice of our Credit Union we are helping 
hundreds of teachers. 

And surely a teacher is made a better 
teacher by the assurance that should misfor- 
tune, disease, or destitute old age become 
her lot, then in her time of great need she 
will not be left alone, but that the profession 
which she served in her better days stands 
ready and willing to help through our Bu- 
reau of Welfare. 

* *& #* 


Mrs. Reba Mack, Sacramento Senior High 
School, addressed the recent joint dinner- 
meeting of Northern San Joaquin Secondary 






THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS 


During the two years since the publication of THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS, 
over 200,000 copies of these primary readers have found their way into 115 dif- 
ferent educational units in the State of California. 


Evanston, Illinois 


B. R. MORRIS, Representative 
159 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 
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Schools Council and Northern San Joaquin 
English Council in Modesto upon the topic 
Teaching Remedial Reading in the High 
School. Mrs. Mack is the author of the 
recently - published secondary - school text, 
Roads to Reading, and with years of study 
in the field is considered an outstanding 
authority in remedial reading. The text is 
designed for use of slow readers in grades 
8, 9, 10. 


* % 


Ralph W. Guilford, Durham, recently 
completed a successful year as president of 
the Schoolmasters Club of Butte County; 
C. S. Morris, Gridley, is the group's incom- 
ing president. 

a ee 


Nature Bulletins 


Bios of Yosemite, special issue of 
Yosemite Nature Notes, January 1938, is a 
useful bulletin of 36 pages with 45 illustra- 
tions of common birds; price 25 cents. 


The Diary of a Robin Family, children’s 
number of Yosemite Notes for October 1937, 
comprises 8 pages with 9 illustrations; price 
10 cents. 


To be issued in June is 101 Common 
Wildflowers of Yosemite, with 101 illustra- 
tions; price 25 cents. 


Teachers and others interested in obtain- 
ing these bulletins should address Park Nat- 
uralist, Yosemite National Park. 


CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1938 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MAY 


Northern Section 


Amador—Jackson Union High. 

Butte — Central House, Cherokee, Con- 
cow, Dayton, Durham, East Gridley, Floral, 
Forbestown, Gridley Union High, Morris 
Ravine, Mountain Ravine, Parrott, Richvale, 
Shasta Union, Thermalito. 

Butte County—Additional schools enrolled 
100%: Bangor Union, Bidwell, Big Bend, 
Central House, Cherokee, Cohasset, Con- 
cow, Dayton, De Sabla, Durham, Floral, 
Forbestown, Forest, Kings, Laingland, Ma- 
galia, Mooretown, Morris Ravine, Mt. Spring, 
Palermo, Parrott, Richvale, River, Rocke- 
feller, Shasta Union, Thermalito, Union, 
West Liberty, Gridley Union High.—Jay E. 
Partridge, Butte County Superintendent of 
Schools, Oroville. 

Colusa—Indian Valley, Maxwell Elemen- 
tary, Maxwell High. 

El Dorado—Bridgeport Joint, Buckeye, 
Diamond Springs, French Creek, Green Val- 
ley, Union. 

Glenn—Elk Creek Union. 

Modoc — Crook, Delmoima, Ft. Bidwell 
Branch, Little Hot Spring, Forty-Nine, Mt. 
Bidwell, New Pine Creek Branch High, Sur- 
prise Valley Union High. 

Nevada—Nevada City High. 

Placer—Alta, Iowa Hill, New England 
Mills. 

Shasta — Delta, Ellis, Kenyon, Inwood, 
Lindsay, Pittville, Whiskeytown. 

Sutter—Central Gaither, Live Oak High, 
Strawberry Valley, Wheatland. 


Tehama — Johnston, 
Park. 


Orchard 


Lincoln. 


Yuba — Arboga, Brophy, Cordua, Eliza- 
beth, Fruitland Union, Marigold, Marysville 
City, Peoria, Sharon Valley. 

Yolo — Davis Joint Elementary, 
High. 

Siskiyou County — Elementary one-room 
schools: Black Butte Emergency, Bolum 
Emergency, Clear Creek, Delphic, Douglas, 
Excelsior, Foothill, Grass Lake, Hamburg, 
Hambone Emergency, Hawkinsville, High- 
land, Indian Creek, Little Shasta, Log Cabin, 
Meamber, Oro Fino, Quartz Valley, Salmon 
River, Scott River, Seiad, Siskiyou County 
Emergency, Snowden, Spring. 


Davis 


Elementary schools with more than one 
teacher: Dorris, Elementary, Gazelle, Green- 
view, Grenada, Hilt, Junction, Tennant, 
Weed Elementary, Yreka Elementary. 

Secondary schools: Etna Union High, Sis- 


kiyou Union High, Mt. Shasta, Tennant, 
Weed, Yreka. 


Southern Section 


Los Angeles City—Barton Hill, Bellevue 
Avenue, Eagle Rock Elementary, Ninety 
Fifth Street, Normandie Avenue, One Hun- 
dred Eleventh Street, Remsen Street, San 
Pascual Avenue, Pacific Lodge High. 

Inyo County—Bishop Elementary, Owens 
Valley Union High. 

Los Angeles County — Alhambra-Ynez, 
Beverly Hills - Hawthorne, Burbank - Bur- 
roughs Junior High School, Burbank - Wash- 
ington Elementary. 

Clearwater—Roosevelt Elementary. 

Compton Secondary District — Willow- 
brook Junior High School. 

Long Beach City — Continuation High 


THE 
UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


. 


By Nila Banton Smith 


A COMBINED READING AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Integrated units of work based on centers of child- 


interest 


A social studies program of basic concepts and specific 
understandings for the primary grades 


A complete development of reading skills 


A complete word discrimination and recognition pro- 


gram 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Fred T. Moore, Manager, Pacific Division 
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School, Hamilton Junior High School, Jane 
Addams Elementary, Avalon, Burbank, Bur- 
nett, Columbia, Garfield, Grant, King, La- 
fayette, Lee, Lincoln, Longfellow, Los Cer- 
ritos, Lowell, Horace Mann, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Seaside, Signal Hill, Whittier, 
Willard. 

Pasadena — Jackson Elementary, Muir 
Technical High School. 

Pomona—Emerson Junior High School. 

Anaheim—Horace Mann. 

Riverside City —Chemawa Junior High 
School. 

San Bernardino City—Continuation High 
School. 

San Diego City—Roosevelt Junior High 
School. 

Los Angeles County—* Aqua Dulce, *Eliz- 
abeth Lake, *Mint Canyon, Charter Oak, Bas- 
sett, Wiseburn, Castaic, *Honby, *New Era. 

Riverside County—Highgrove. 

San Bernardino County — Lake Arrow- 
head, Adelanto, *Apple Valley, *Camp 
Baldy, Central, Del Rosa, *Fallsvale, *Lu- 
cerne, Morongo, *Phelan, Piedmont, Warm- 
spring. 

San Diego County—Julian Union High. 
Del Mar. 

Santa Barbara County—*Casmalia, *Cuy- 
ama, *Suey. 

Ventura County—Ocean View. 


100% School Systems in Southern Section 


Imperial County—Calipatria Elementary. 
Imperial High and Elementary, Westmorland 
Schools. 

Los Angeles County—Glendora Schools. 
Claremont Schools, Compton City Schools. 
Baldwin Park Schools, El Monte Elementary 
Schools, Bellflower Schools, Hawthorne Elec- 
mentary Schools, Monrovia Elementary 
Schools, Montebello Schools, Redondo Beach 
Schools, Palos Verdes Estates Schools, Wil- 
lowbrook Elementary Schools, West Whit- 
tier Schools, Culver City Schools, San Ma- 
rino Schools, Garvey Schools. 

Orange County — Fullerton Elementary. 
Westminster Schools, Laguna Beach Schools. 
Costa Mesa Schools, El Modena Schools. 
Santa Ana Schools, Brea Elementary. 

Riverside County — Coachella Elementary 
Schools, Hemet Schools, San Jacinto Schools 

San Bernardino County—Ontario Schools, 
Needles Schools, Redlands Schools. 

San Diego County—National City Schools 

Santa Barbara County—Santa Maria Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

Ventura County—Briggs Schools, Avenue 
Schools. 

Bay Section 


San Frant.sco—Florida Division of Sun- 
shine School. 

Oakland—Bella Vista, Daniel Webster. 
Durant, Edison, Franklin, Fruitvale. Garfield 
Junior High, Glenview, Herbert Hoover Jun- 
ior High, Jefferson, Laurel, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Luther Burbank, McChesney, Mc- 
Clymonds-Lowell High, Parker, Peralta, 
Prescott Elementary and Junior High. 


*Indicates 1-teacher schools. 
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Alameda County — Alvarado Grammar 
School. 

Contra Costa County—San Ramon. 

Marin County—Franklin. 

Napa County — Browns Valley, Crystal 
Springs, and Yount. 

San Joaquin County—Bouldin, Douglass, 
Fairchild, Four Tree, Garden, Grant, Holt, 
Justice, Lincoln, Moore, New Hope, Rindge, 
Tokay Colony, Turner, Weston. 

San Mateo County — Bell at La Vista 
Union, Miramar, Montara, Rockaway, and 
Pescadero High School. 

Santa Clara County — Almaden Union, 
Summit, and Live Oak Union High School 
at Morgan Hill. 

San Jose City—Technical High School. 
Sonoma County-—American Valley, Burn- 












THE 
CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


will soon present 


CENTERVILLE 


By PAUL R. HANNA 
GENEVIEVE ANDERSON 
WILLIAM S. GRAY 



















Advance reviewers declare that 
CENTERVILLE will make his- 
tory in education, because it is the 
first primary-level book to focus 
upon the dynamics of changing 
life in the American community. 





CENTERVILLE is Book Three 
in the Social Studies series which 
includes also PETER’S FAMILY, 
Primer, DAVID’S FRIENDS AT 
SCHOOL, Book One, and 
SUSAN’S NEIGHBORS AT 
WORK, Book Two. 













®@ Integrated reading and activity 
units on the home, the school, the 
community. 





® Concepts and vocabulary con- 
trolled, so that primary  .pils can 
enjoy reading them. 


Write for further information on 
the books now available and 
watch for CENTERVILLE. 
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side, Creighton Ridge, South Park at City 
of Santa Rosa, Del Mar, Eucalyptus, Guerne- 
ville, Joy, Maacama, Occidental, Riebli, Se- 
bastopol Grammar, Sheridan, Tarwater, Two 
Rock and Walker at Two Rock Union, Wil- 
son and Petaluma Junior High School, which 
makes all of Petaluma City 100%. 

Stanislaus County—Bonita and Waterford 
Elementary. 

Modesto City—Franklin. 


Central 


E. B. Gardner, district superintendent, 
Madera Elementary Schools, reports that 
Madera City elementary teachers are now 
enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 


Tulare County—Alta Vista School. 


* * * 
The Home in a Democracy 


Harr WAGNER Publishing Company, 
of which Miss Morris Wagner is president, 
merits hearty congratulations upon publica- 
tion of The Home in a Democracy, an ad- 
mirable parent-teacher textbook (of 200 
pages, with diagrams), by Lillien J. Martin 
and Clare deGruchy. 


Dr. Martin, professor emerita, department 
of psychology, Stanford University, has a 
long record of scientific accomplishment back 
of the special interest to which she has de- 
voted her recent years. As chief of the 
mental hygiene and child guidance clinics in 
San Francisco she has been consulted by 
hundreds of mothers through the years and 
has advised them in difficult cases. Her col- 
laborator, Clare deGruchy, has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Martin since the establish- 
ment in 1918 of the first child guidance 
clinic. To their great fund of firsthand ex- 
perience with children and mothers they 
have added the direct contact with home 
and school problems which they have gained 
in the courses given to P. T. A. groups. 


Practical Guidance for Parents 


In the 12 lessons of this book parents 
are guided in simple and practical ways so 
that they may establish in the home the 
ideals of democracy. First of all the ideal is 
outlined. On one side the richest possible 
development of individual personality: on 
the other side the disciplined habit of co- 
operative living. This is the essence of de- 
mocracy. 


How can this ideal be realized in the 
home? The chapter headings outline the 
methods suggested,—_knowing the child—the 
intellectual life of the child—the emotions— 
social and moral development—habits—the 
daily program—play and amusement—disci- 
pline versus punishment—adolescence—pa- 
rental goals—family management— school 
and community. 

It shows the way, the only dependable 
way, by which we can safeguard our democ- 
racy and at the same time assure the efh- 
ciency and happiness of our children. 





Modern School 
History Series 


By REYNOLDS, TAYLOR, 
and PARKHILL 


THIS three book series of histories 
traces the progress of man from the Old 
Stone Age right through to America in 
1938. Through an interesting story ap- 
proach the history of our country is un- 
folded and significant social, economic, 
and industrial developments are woven 
into the background of the pattern of 
present-day American civilization. Out- 
standing features of the series include 


@ Interesting Story Approach 


@ Numerous Authentic Illustrations 
as Visual Aids 


@ Study Helps 


@ Diagnostic Tests, Remedial Treat- 
ment for Each Unit 


@ Pupil Activities, Projects and 
Problems for Discussion 


OLD WORLD ORIGINS OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 2000 B. C.—1750 A. D. 
Grades 5-6-7 Price $1.20 


BEGINNING OF OUR NATION 1750-1861 
Grades 6-7-8 Price $1.25 


THE PROGRESS OF OUR NATION 1815- 
1938 Grades 7-8-9 Price $1.40 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Usual school discounts for class supplies 


Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. D., 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send........ copies OLD WORLD ORIGINS OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Send........copies BEGINNING OF OUR NA- 


TION 

Send........ copies THE PROGRESS OF OUR 
NATION 

Address................ 


Check exceed (() Sead C.0.D.0 


TRUSTEES INSTITUTE 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY TRUSTEES INSTITUTE 


Ada York, San Diego County Superintendent of Schools 


| planning for the trustees annual insti- 
tute this spring we are arranging a confer- 
ence meeting and are not inviting any 
speaker to address us formally. 

For some years past we have featured the 
annual roll-call. All districts represented at 
the meeting have responded either through 
their delegate or some member of the board 
of school trustees, reporting any interesting 
activity which has been going on in their 
school during the given year or reporting 
any proposed innovation for the coming 
year. 

These roll-calls have been greatly enjoyed 
by all trustees present. The subjects men- 
tioned often led to discussions which stimu- 
lated thought. It was the general consensus 
of opinion of those interested to arrange 
for the meeting that we should give all of 
our time to the open forum discussion of 
topics of general interest. 

To that end we wrote recently to each 
trustee in the county and asked suggestions 
as to topics to be discussed. Answers to 
questionnaires are always slow in arriving. 
In this instance we have received one-third 
of our answers with unusual promptness and 
in that group 25 important questions for 
discussion have been listed. The questions 


@ ELEMENTARY @ 
READING 


Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer 
Workbook 


List Price 


My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; 
No. 2, second grade, each............. 

Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 

o. 2, second grade, each 

Second Grade Reading Seatwork.. ‘ 

Eye and Ear Fun, phonic workbooks | for 
first, second, and third grades, each . 

Reading and Social Studies Workbook, 
third grade 


ENGLISH 
List Price 


Webster Language, Books 1 and 2 for 
grades 1 and 2 

Language Helps for Written English, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades; a book for each grade, each.... 2 

Sharp’s Language Practice, for third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a 
book for each grade, each 

Sharp’s English Exercises, for seventh 
and eighth grades; a book for each 
grade, each 





seem to me to be an evidence of active 
thinking on the part of our boards of school 
trustees in the county. We have divided 
these questions into two groups, those per- 
taining to administrative details and those 
that are strictly educaional in import. 

Samples of the educational subjects are: 

Coordination of high and grammar schools. 

Desirability of acquainting secondary students with 
importance of college entrance requirements. 

School libraries. 

Trade schools. 


Adjustment of conditions and procedures of learn- 
ing for extremely nervous children. 


In the administrative classification we have 


been much pleased to notice that several - 


districts have asked for a discussion of union- 
izing of school districts so that we might 
have a larger unit of administration. (In our 
county we have 15 elementary union school 
districts, comprising 46 districts; but there 
are yet certain small districts which would 
benefit educationally by unionizing.) Other 
important topics are: 

Blanket insurance for schools. 

Budgets and budget control. 

Sick leave for teachers. 

Teacher tenure. 

Use of the civic center. 


Coordination with federal authorities 
projects, 


Our plan is to arrange for round-table 


in WPA 


HISTORY 
List Price 
Study Guides in U. S. History, seventh 


and eighth grades 
Also bound in 2 parts, each 


ARITHMETIC 


First Grade Number Book 
Work and Play in Numberland, second 


List Price 


My Arithmetic Tablet—New 1937 Edition, 
a series of arithmetic workbooks for each 
grade, 1-8 


GEOGRAPHY 
List Price 


Far and Near, for third or fourth grade... 24c 
Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive —. 


Book III, Europe 

Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia 

Eastern Hemisphere........... ee re 36c 
Western Hemisphere 
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discussion of these various topics, assigning 
a leader to each topic. This will permit gen- 
eral discussion from the floor after the topic 
has been set forth by the leader of the dis- 
cussion. This meeting has been called for 
Saturday, April 30, and the session will be 
held at the San Diego State College. 


New President of Exhibitors 


Frank GREGOR, JR., advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Ditto, Incorpo 
rated, Chicago, was elected to the presidency 
of Associated Exhibitors of National Educa- 
tion Association, at the N. E. A.’s midwinter 
meeting in Atlantic City. 


The exhibitors organization is composed 
of representatives from every major school 
equipment and supply manufacturer. It was 
formed 15 years ago, when the manufac- 
turers found their merchandising and display 
problems to be closely parallel. Among its 
many activities is the selection, each year 
of an outstanding school administrator to 
receive the American Education Award, at 
the annual meeting of American Association 
of School Administrators. 


Mr. Gregor is already wellknown in the 
educational field as the originator of work- 
books printed in duplicating ink, to be re- 
produced by the hectograph process, and as 
the sponsor of a number of teaching aids. 





WEBSTER for WORKBOOKS 


HEALTH 


List Price 


Happy Health Hours, Book I, first grade; 
Boo! 14e 


k II, second grade, each 


My Health and — Book, for third or 


fourth grades. . 


Health Tests oad Exercises, ‘Seek I, fifth 


and sixth grades; Book II, seventh and 
eighth grades, each 


@ HIGH SCHOOL @ 


List Price 


Sharp’s — English, Books I-II (Grades 


9-10), 


Sharp’s English Snandine, Books Ill-Iv, 


(Grades 11-12), each 


Latin Practice, Books I-II (Grades 9-10), 


ea 


Spanish Practice Book (First year) 

Drills and Tests for First-Year French. ... 
Workbook in American History 

Practice Exercises in Algebra 

Practice Exercises in Plane Geometry... . 
Basic Course in Mechanical Drafting 


(Text-workbook) 


Write for Our Descriptive Price List 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Junior Red Cross 
Convention 


Tweets annual convention of Junior 
Division, American Red Cross, will meet 
simultaneously May 2 to 5, with its parent 
organization this year in San Francisco. It 
is the first time in the history of the Red 
Cross that this gathering has convened west 
of the Rockies. The Pacific Area chapters 
are exerting every effort to make it an event 
brilliant and successful commensurate with 
the fine Red Cross spirit of the west. 


Every high school and junior high school 
in the United States enrolled in Junior Red 
Cross has been invited to send delegates. 


Non-member schools interested to learn 
how the program functions have been in- 
vited to send visitors. It is expected that 
more than a thousand young people from 
at least thirty states will participate. 


The theme of the convention is Junior 
Red Cross as a Social Force. During the 
four days the delegates will discuss such 
topics as: What can Junior Red Cross con- 
tribute toward the solution of current social 
problems? Health and safety, Unemployment 
and relief as affecting young people, Inter- 
national cooperation, Cultivating wholesome 
attitudes toward world problems. 


Junior Red Cross in Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Canada and Mexico has been invited 
to send representatives. The opportunity to 
associate with these fellow-members, as well 
as with those from many parts of the United 
States, is one of which every Junior Red 
Cross group in California should take ad- 
vantage. R. E. Gillette is director of Junior 
Red Cross, Pacific Branch; headquarters, San 
Francisco. 


Since the experience of participating in 
the Red Cross convention may not come 
again within the reach of the young people 
of California for many years, it is hoped 
that every junior high and high school in 
the state will make every effort to be repre- 
sented this year. 


In Memoriam 


Frances B. Seward, teacher for 14 years 
at Don Pedro Dam, Tuolumne County; sis- 
ter of Mrs. John E. Carpenter, wife of 


highly regarded. His wife, Mrs. Grace Wil- 
kinson, teachers in Los Angeles city schools. 


Joseph F. McKnight, age 67, former Trin- 
ity County superintendent of schools, passed 
away recently in his home in Eureka. Born 
in Walla Walla, he came as a child with 
his family to the old town of Shasta in 
Shasta County. Later he went to Trinity 
County where he taught school for 14 years 
before going into the mercantile business. 

William Lee Richer, former deputy su- 
perintendent of Los Angeles City Schools 
and first principal of John C. Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles. 

William Arthur Thomas, age 62, manual 
training teacher for the last 28 years in 
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Woodland High School. Born in England, 
he received his education there and later 
taught school in Canada and in Sacramento. 


Joseph P. Utter, aged 63, for many years 
principal Vallejo Junior High School, So- 
lano County. Born in Willits, he attended 
public schools of Willits and Ukiah and Uni- 
versity of California. For many years he 
taught in the schools of Lake and Mendo- 
cino Counties, going to Vallejo in 1911. 

Mrs. Walter Nolan, of San Francisco, and 
Mrs. Paul Stewart, of Santa Barbara, recently 
passed away. Mr. Nolan is principal, Ma- 
rina Junior High School. Mr. Stewart for 
many years was city superintendent of 
schools. 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


has been recognized as an outstanding text by such 
school systems as 


QuINcy, Mass. 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
Sioux City, lowa 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


KANSAS City, Mo. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
DWIGHT, ILL. 
UppeER Darsy, PA. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


STATE OF GEORGIA 


Have you examined this new book? 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


Publishers 


Atlanta 


Georgia 


ar : ae : ; 
without 
a care! 
Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your vacation time 


this year. Play safe. Let the protecting arm of the T.C.U follow you 
this year everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad. Careful as one may be, there can be no assur- 


director of Sacramento adult education de- 
partment; native of Mima, Washington. 


Helene Egl, teacher in Sacramento ele- 
mentary schools for 50 years; she retired 8 
years ago and was member of California 
Retired Teachers Association. 


ance of safety. The very best one can do is to be for the accident or dis- 
tressing illness away from home. That’s what .C.U. will do for you. This 
Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid 
when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer Po 
Right uow you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you protection during the rest of the school year, through the long summer vaca- 
tion and well into the Fall. Think of it! Protection wherever you go and whatever 
you, do for — long a a oa amazingly low cost. Write or 
send cou without obligation. agent 
aad en pe eeeee: FREE information Coupon sesame 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 4 To the T.C.U., 456T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. : 
456 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 1 I am a teacher in ' 
, FREE Identification Tag § school. I am interested in knowing about your 
Ps for your travelin 

bag. Has space for name 
address, with transparent 
cover. We have only a limited 
number, but as long as they 
last they are free to teachers. 


Virgil G. Wilkinson, manual arts instruc- 
tor, El Segundo High School, recently 
killed in an airplane tragedy. A licensed 
pilot and instructor in flying, he gave les- 
sons in flying to private pupils on Satur- 
days. While giving a lesson, an airplane 
wing broke off; both he and his pupil were 
killed. He had been a member of El Segundo 
High School faculty since 1926, and was 


§ Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- . 
8 tion, the whole story. 





American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 

School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and 
in addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, 
correct posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, auditori- 
ums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at reasonable cost. 


Branch and distributor offices conveniently near you, 
warehouses at strategic points and a trained staff of in- 
stallation men, make our service quickly available to 
every school. 


° wi e 
aa eLLL BL 


Company 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 
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Progress at Salinas 


Sarmas voters recently passed a bond 
issue, $250,000, to complete the junior col- 
lege and to build a cafeteria in the high 
school. The issue carried by a very large 
majority. Dr. R. D. Case, superintendent of 
schools, was largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the project. 

The junior college plans include a new 
men’s gymnasium, a coffee shop, book store, 
ten classrooms, a band room, a vocal music 
studio, an art studio, and an engineering 
laboratory. 

Salinas Junior College this year has had a 
33% increase in enrollment over last year. 
due largely to the fact that the college has a 
new building located on a campus entirely 
separated from the high school. 

The neighboring high schools with their superin 
tendents and principals have admirably supported 
the college, which has good representation from 
Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Pacific Grove, Monterey. 
Gonzales, King City, and Salinas; also students 
from San Mateo, San Iuis Obispo, Santa Barbara, 


Alameda, Fresno, Los Angeles, Glenn, and San 
Joaquin counties. 


Richard J. Werner, one-time California 
State Commissioner of Secondary Education 
and for a period of years educational direc- 
tor, Golden State Company, is principal of 
Salinas Junior College. 


+ * * 


Wasco Live Wire is a commendable and 
interesting mimeographed school paper, pub- 
lished by the children at Wasco Elementary 
School, Kern County, of which K. F. Clem- 
ens is principal. The articles and illustrations 
are prepared by the school children. 

The paper is sponsored by the Tennis Club 
of which Dorothy J. Stuart is advisor. 
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Host to more educators, club- 
women, amd movie elite than 
any other Western hotel. 


WHERE RATES ARE RIGHT 
Singles $3.50 up - Doubles $5.00 up. 


DOWNTOWN ©< LOS ANGELES 
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DURRELL-SULLIVAN 
READING CAPACITY AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


for grades 3-6 
DURRELL 


ANALYSIS OF READING DIFFICULTY 


for grades 1-6 

HE first step toward the improvement of read- occasioned by factors other than lack of mental 
ing should be the discovery and analysis of ability. The Analysis of Reading Difficulty gives 
disabilities. The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity details of the causes of failure, on which an effec- 
and Achievement Tests isolate reading retardation tive remedial program may be built. 














OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 








HE Alpha Test for grades 1 through 4 permits schools, are revisions and extensions of the 

non-verbal and ver oS cation, using the same widely used Otis Self-Administering Tests. The 
set of test — and key. The Beta Test, for new quick-scoring feature is efficient and time- 
grades 4 to 8, and the Gamma Test, for high saving. 











Write for information 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


~ — World Book Company ~ —~ 






Creative Musie 


Functional Music in the Pasadena 


Schools 


A FEATURE of the kindergarten-primary 
convention at Pasadena was the motion pic- 
ture presented by Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox, 
supervisor of music education, Pasadena City 
Schools, showing the functional value of 
music as it is employed by children to ex- 
press their creative ideas. 


Mrs. Fox is author of Creative School 
Music, written in collaboration with Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins. It is her belief that public 
schools should provide opportunity for every 
child to sing, play, compose, write, read, 
dramatize, dance and appreciate music. The 
practical application of this statement is 
evidenced throughout the film. 


For example, the children studying com- 
munication needed as part of their dramatic 
play, music to describe the eventful flight of 
an airplane from a modern country to one 
where dwelt a most primitive people, isolated 
because of no communication with the civi- 
lized world. 


The children composed four melodic 
themes, descriptive of the scenes over which 
the airplane flew. “Over Green Fields and 
Valleys,” “Old Cathedral Town,” “Moun- 
tains” and “Waters, Quiet and Turbulent.” 
With melodic and rhythm instruments they 
orchestrated these themes, and the final re- 
sult was a symphonic tone-poem. 


Phonograph recordings were made of this 
symphony and also of songs which the chil- 
dren composed and sang as a part of their 
original play. These recordings were played 
as the picture was shown. 


Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox 


In addition to presentation of this film 
and the recordings of original music, Mrs. 
Fox exhibited the instruments upon which 
the symphony was played, together with 
creative music from other Pasadena schools. 

Mrs. Fox gave an address and showed the mo- 


tion-picture on Creative Music before the recent 
Music Educators National Conference at St. Louis. 


Pasadena Convention 


California Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Cauirornia Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation holds 
its annual convention April 8, 9, at Pasa- 
dena. One thousand educators and recrea- 
tion leaders are expected to attend. 


As speakers at the general sessions will 
be Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, director of 


divisions of education and recreation, Works 
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Progress Administration, Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Walter Dexter, director of educa- 
tion, State of California. Dr. John A. Sex- 
son, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
member of N. E. A. Policies Commission, 
president, American Association of School 
Administrators, and president of California 
Teachers Association, will be the speaker 
for the annual banquet. 

All meetings will be held at Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, 1570 East Colorado. Residence headquarters 
will be at Constance Hotel, 940 East Colorado. 

There will be 100 speakers, authors, and 
leaders participating in the convention pro- 
gram as arranged by Miss Claire Colestock 
and William K. Dunn. 


On April 7, the State Department of 
Education is calling into conference repre- 
sentatives of all teacher-training institutions 
interested in the education of leaders in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


A unique feature of this convention will 
be the student conference which is sched- 
uled for one whole morning. 


Ralph La Porte, director of department of 
physical education, University of Southern 
California, is responsible for the organization 
of this section of the convention. All pres- 
entations and discussions are to be made by 
students. The universities and state colleges 
will be represented by students. 


* * * 


Students at Ceres Elementary School. 
Stanislaus County, Walter White, principal. 
recently participated in a concentrated pro- 
gram of visual education, including films on 
history, geography, biography, nature, health, 
and the sciences. 


Activity Program in the Schools. Traffic regulations as demonstrated, taught, and learned at Rosemont Avenue Kindergarten, Los 
Angeles; Nellie Opal Wemken, principal; photo courtesy Visual Education Section, Annette Glick Byrne, assistant director in charge. 
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Cc. T. A. 
NORTH 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
COAST 


DEPARTMENT 
SECTION 


Mrs. Alma Thompson, President C. T. A. North Coast Section Classroom Teachers 
Department; Teacher, Ferndale Elementary School 


Noa COAST SECTION of the 
C. T. A. includes the counties of Del 


Norte, Trinity, Mendocino and Hum- 
boldt. 


This section of our great state can 
well boast of its beautiful Redwood 
Highway and scenic coast drives; never- 
theless when it comes to having a well- 
organized classroom teacher's depart- 
ment, the mileage to be covered by our 
teachers in attendance is too great to 
have many meetings. The only time it 
is possible to have all of our teachers 
together is at the annual institute. 


The North Coast Section has shown 
its steadfast loyalty to the C. T. A. by 
96% of its teachers joining the organi- 
zation. This shows the realization of the 
excellent work of the C. T. A. on be- 
half of the teaching profession. 


The only active meetings carried on 


A VITAL ANNOUNCEMENT ON ARITHMETIC — — 


up to the present time have been at our 
teachers institutes. There is a great need 
for a more active organization in this 
section. 


Fully realizing the impossibility of 
bringing all these teachers together more 
than once a year, I have appointed com- 
mittees in each county to help organize 
and sponsor meetings to discuss our 
classroom problems. 


The first meeting of the Classroom 
Teachers Department will be held in 
Eureka early in May. We hope this 
will be well attended, as we are plan- 
ning to have a very good speaker at 
this session. 


It seems with the trend of moderna 
youth, we, as classroom teachers, should 
be an organization to consider the needs 
of the child. Humboldt County’s de- 
partment of Vocational Agriculture has 
been a big stride in this direction. 


Ready this Spring 


Classroom to Farm 


Wesley P. Smith, Smith Hughes Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher, Ferndale 


Since farming is one of the major indus- 
tries of Humboldt County, it is only natural 
that a leading department in the schools 
should be Vocational Agriculture. 

A glimpse of financial investments shows 
the material farm interest of 200 boys en- 
rolled in the five agricultural departments 
of the county. Total Future Farmer invest 
ments are in excess of $51,000 and labor 
income approximated $12,500 last year. 

“Learning by Doing?” Yes, these boys 
must be their motto. “Future 
Farmers?” Certainly, but their activities 
prove that they are also present farmers. 

The five high schools now offering voca 
tional agriculture in this county are Arcata. 
Ferndale, Fortuna, Hoopa, and South Fork 

Boys enrolled in these departments carry 
on supervised projects under the direction 
of their agricultural instructors. One group 
activity of this national organization of farm 
youth is participation in county, district. and 
State fairs. Evidence of Humboldt’s success 
during the past year is shown by winnings 
in excess of $9,000. Earnings at fairs have 
to a large degree been invested in improved 
livestock and ranch equipment. 

Is Vocational Agriculture practical? A sur- 
vey of graduates of the Humboldt schools 
reveals that more than 80% of those major- 
ing in agriculture are now actively engaged 
in farming or allied industries. 
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The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 


Harry DeW. DeGroat 
Principal of the 
Cortland Normal School 
Cortland, New York 


For Grades Three to Eight Inclusive 
by 


William E. Young 


Asst. Professor, School of Education 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


Stepped-up to Meet the Latest Requirements in the Teaching of Arithmetic 








So outstanding are these new arithmetics that we know you will wish to examine them in detail 
before making any change in your present texts. We invite you to write us. 
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COMING 


March 27-April 1—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; 6th biennial meeting. 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

March 31-April 2—Pacific Arts Associa- 
tion; annual meeting. Long Beach. 

April 1, 2—California Educational Re- 
search Association, Northern Section, Berke- 
ley. 

April 2— California Elementary School 
Principals Association Bay Section; spring 
meeting at Tamalpais High School. 

April 7-9 — California Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Pasadena. 


April 8—California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Conference on Education. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

Problems of Youth. Edith Pence, director 


of curriculum, San Francisco City Schools, 
chairman. 
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April 8—C. T. A. Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

April 9—California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting of Council of 
Education. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 11-12 — California Elementary 
School Principals Association; annual con- 
vention. General Grant Hotel, San Diego. 

April 11-13—California Secondary School 
Principals; annual conference. Hollywood 
High School; Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel. 

April 11-12-13—California Junior College 
Federation, annual conference, Los Angeles. 

April 13, 14—National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, Western Division; annual meeting. 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 

April 14— Pan-American Day; annual 
international observance. .Auspices Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

April 14-16—American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, Southwest 
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District; annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City. 

April 19-23—Association for Childhood 
Education; 45th annual convention. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


April 24-28—California Conference 
of Social Work; annual convention. 


Pasadena. 


April 25-30—Public Schools Week; 
19th annual observance by all Califor. 
nia public schools and communities. 


Charles Albert Adams, general chairman, 785 
Market Street, San Francisco; Robert A. Odell, 
chairman Southern Section, Van Nuys Building. 
Los Angeles. 

April 30— Northern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting, at Sac- 
ramento Junior College. 


April 30—Tulare County Schools Track 
Meet and Play Day; 23rd annual celebra- 
tion. Mooney Grove. 

May 2-5—American Red Cross; National 
Convention. San Francisco. Junior Red Cross 
section meets simultaneously. 

May 6, 7—San Diego State College 
Roundtable, an annual educational confer- 
ence. 

May 17-21 — California County Libra- 
rians; annual convention. Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 

May 20, 21—American Association 
of University Women; California state 
convention. Hotel Del Monte. 

May 23-27—California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; 39th annual convention. 
San Francisco Exposition Auditorium. 

June 19-25—New Education Fellowship. 
Pan-Pacific Conference. Honolulu, Hawaii. 

June 23-30 — International Recreation 
Congress. Rome. 

June 26-30—National Education Associa- 
tion; summer meeting. New York City. 

June 26-July 2—National Conference of 
Social Work; 65th annual meeting. Seattle. 

June 30-July 1—University of Chicago 
School of Business; fifth annual conference 
on Business Education. 

July 1-15—Second Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education sponsored by Depart: 
ment of Elementary School Principals and 
School of Education, New York University, 
at NYU. For information write to Eva Pink- 
ston, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
Dd: ¢, 

July 5-10 — National Congress, Parents 
and Teachers; seminar on parent-teacher 
work; at national headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. 

July 6-10—Stanford Education Confer’ 
ence on Social Education. Stanford Univer 
sity. 

September 3-5—California School Trus- 
tees Association; annual convention. Los An- 
geles. 

November 6-12 — American Education 
Week; auspices American Legion, N. E. A., 
U. S. Office of Education. 

November 21-23—C. T. A. Central Coast 
Section; annual convention and institutes. 
Salinas. 















es TREsSLER AND oTHERS—E\NGLISH IN Action SERIES | 





Most teachers of English have used some or all of the Tressler 


texts. They believe that this is the most interesting, virile, and 





























. effective series of constructive English texts ever pub- 
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: satisfaction to teachers accompany the 
Tressler Series everywhere. 
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PROBLEM IN 


Personal Arithmetic 


PROBLEM 


Miss A’s room and board costs $60 a month. Her cloth- 
ing and incidentals come to $45. The monthly payment 
and upkeep on her car add $30 more. This month, her 
mother has been ill, and needs $100 at once for doctor 
and hospital. How shall Miss A balance her budget on 
her $150-a-month salary as a public school teacher? 


ANSWER 


AN AMERICAN TRUST PERSONAL LOAN 
WITHOUT CO-MAKERS is available to Miss A 
because of her public school tenure. The $100 she needs 
will cost her exactly $6 for twelve months. And that will 
include, without extra charge, special life insurance covering 
the unpaid balance. Since her regular monthly expenses total 
$15 less than her monthly income, she €an conveniently 
repay her loan through twelve monthly payments of $8.83. 


Ask at our nearest office about 


PERSONAL LOANS TO SOLVE 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING SAVINGS TRUST 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Banking Since 1854 


Offices Throughout Northern California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 





